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COURONNE OR LAUREATED. 

The ancient Romans held the opinion that the | 
bay tree (Laurus nobilis) was capable of resisting 
the stroke of lightning, and hence a crown of bay 
leaves and berries was worn by emperors, great | 
warriors, and poets. “ The laurel, meed of mighty | 
conquerors and poets.” Sir Thomas Browne inserts 
this notion in his long list of “‘ Vulgar Errors.” He 

“ That bays will protect from the mischief . light- 
ning and thunder, is a quality ascribed thereto, common 
with the fig tree, eagle, and skin of a seal. Against 80 
famous a quality, Vicomercatus produceth experiment of | 
a bay tree blasted in Italy. And therefore although 
Tiberius with this intent did wear a laurel upon his 
temples, yet did Augustus take a m¢ ore probable course, 
who fled under arches and hollow vaults for protection. 

The same writer, in his ‘Urn Burial,’ relates | 
that bay leaves were found green in the ‘tomb of | 
St. Humbert after 150 years; but he does not 
state whether the fact was due to the virtues of 
the plant or to those of the holy relic. 

Much confusion has arisen from confounding 
the common laurel (Laurus cerasus or laurel | 
cherry) with the famous laurel of the ancients | 
(L. nobilis). The former was not introduced into | 
Europe until 1576. Its leaves contain the potent 
poison prussic acid, whereas the leaves of L. nobilis 
contain a fragrant aromatic oil used in confection- | 


| Hence also the term “‘ bachelor” 


ery. It is to this, the true laurel, that we apply 
the term bay, and we use it as a poetical term for 
an honorary crown or garland bestowed as a prize 
for any kind of victory or excellence :— 

Beneath his reign shall Eusden wear the bays. 

We apparently get the word tay through the 
Latin bacca, a berry, from the French baye, or, as 
Holland’s ‘ Plinie’ has it, “The Baies or berries 
(Bacce) that it (the Roiall Laurell) beareth.”* 
is supposed by 
some to be derived from the ancient practice of 
crowning candidates for honours with bay leaves 
and berries, whence the term baccalaureus and 
laureate. Those who were found worthy of the 
honour obtained the laurel of bachelor or the 
laurel of doctor (Laurea baccalaureatus, Laurea 
doctoratus). In the Scotch universities the act of 
conferring degrees is, or was, styled “ laureation,” 
and a chaplet was used in some of them. In the 
ages of chivalry the bas chevaliers, or men below 
the degree of knight, were admitted to serve by 
being crowned with a chaplet of laurel berries, and 
were hence called baccalaurei. 

The custom of crowning poets was continued so 
late as the reign of Theodosius, when it was 
abolished as a remnant of paganism. It was, how- 
ever, revived at the dawn of the Renaissance in 
Italy, and Petrarch was the first modern laureate. 
Among the many theories as to the identity 
of Laura, it was supposed by Boccaccio and 
others that the lady was an ideal creation, or 


| that the poet personified the laurel crown that he 
| coveted. 


Thus, in a letter written to the poet in 
1335 by his intimate friend the Bishop of Lombes, 
Laura is described asa creature of the imagination, 
or, 

“ if your verses contain anything real, it is your passion 
not for Laura, who exists only i in your imagination, but 
for the laurel with which poets are crowned, This is the 
object of your ambition, as all your works prove.” 

In my book on the Sonnet (1874), from which 
| the above extract is taken, it is further remarked 
that 
“it would be too much to expect that the lady's name 
of Laura should not tempt the poet to play upon the 
word, and ring changes with it, and with Laura ‘the 
laurel,’ and /aura ‘the gentle gale,’ as when ‘ l’aura 
move il verde lauro’; and curiously enough, in the early 
printed copies (the first is dated 1472) mistakes arose 
between Laura, the lady's name, and /’aura, the gale, 
from the circumstance that the early printers had not 
| yet invented the apostrophe, so that if a compositor 
omitted a space between the article and the noun, L’aura 
would read Laura,” 


The bishop’s charge was so far justified by the 
event, since Petrarch, at the instance of that 





* Sir T. Browne anticipated the Biblical revisers in the 
passage ‘“‘I have seen the wicked in great power, and 
| spreading himself like a green bay tree’ (Pealm xxxvii. 

35). After giving various renderings, including the 
laurel, he apparently prefers “any large tree in a pros- 
pering and natural soil,’ 
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enlightened sovereign Robert of Naples, was 
invested with the laurel crown at Rome in 1341. 
In a memoir of the French Academy by the Abbé 
Resnel (quoted by D’Israeli, ‘ Curiosities of L'tera- 
ture ’) the formula used on the occasion is given, 
as spoken by the Count d’Anguillara, who bestowed 
the laurel on Petrarch :— 

“ We, count and senator, for us and our College, declare 
Francis Petrarch great poet and historian, and for a 
special mark of his quality of poet, we have placed with 
our hands on his bead a crown of laurel, granting to 
him, by the tenor of these presents, and by the authority 
of King Robert, of the senate and the people of Rome, 
in the poetic, as well asin the historic art,and generally 
in whatever relates to the said arts, as well in this holy 
city as elsewhere, the free and entire power of reading, 
disputing, and interpreting all ancient books, to make 
new ones, and compose poems, which, God assisting, shall 
endure from age to age.” | 


The laureate crown woven for the head of the | 
melodious Tasso in 1594 was sent by Pope 
Clement VIII. only in time to be placed upon the 
coffin of the unhappy bard. 

In England, according to Warton, the office of 
Versificator Regis preceded that of the Laureate, 
and under Henry III. the term Laureate was 
adopted, and the holder of the office was paid 100 
shillings annually. In Edward IV.’s reign John 
Kay was appointed Laureate, and the office became | 
attached to the Lord Chamberlain’s department | 
of the royal household. The office soon made an | 
impression on our language, and it became usual 
to speak of “laurelled bards.” Dryden refers to 
**Jaurelled letters from the camp,” and Milton to | 
** the laureate herse where Lycid lies.” 

In England the laureate crown is represented | 
by a handsome pension to the poet who is supposed | 
to wear it, but in France and Belgium the work is | 
couronné, and the author often rewarded. The 


We have no such institution in England. The 
Royal Society never commits itself to a judgment 
in its corporate capacity, but if it judges at all it 
is by a committee specially appointed and irre- 
sponsible. 

There is also another point on which we differ. 
When a fellow of the Royal Society dies a bald 
biographical sketch of him may or may not appear 
in the Proceedings. When a member of the French 
Academy dies an éloge is pronounced on him. The 
collections of éloges, especially those by such men 
as Condorcet, Cuvier, &c., form an enticing branch 
of literature unknown in England. 

C. Tomutyson, F.R.S. 





INQUISITIONS RELATING TO YORKSHIRE. 

The Council of the Yorkshire Arcb:eologica? 
Association have now in the press for their Record 
Series a volume of early inquisitions relating to 
Yorkshire which will, I think, prove interesting 
to the students of the early history of that county. 
In preparing the glossary for the volume I have 
met with a few words for the probable meanings of 
which I have been hitherto unable to find any autho- 
rities. I therefore venture to send queries thereon, 
with extracts from the inquisitions containing the 
words, in the hope that some of the readers of 
*‘N. & Q.’ will be able to help me to the mean- 
ings of the words, and to give me some autho- 
rities for, or examples of, their use. The extracts 
and queries are as follow :— 

Inquisition ad quod damnum, &c., concerning 
lands alleged to have been sold by Osbert de Bolle- 
bec (40 Hen. IIL, No, 30).—It is found, infer alia, 
that Osbert de Bollebec held of the king in chief 
fourteen bovates of land, &c., by the service of 
18s. 8d. yearly, and ‘‘ per operacionem unius per- 
ticate hiritini at Pikeringe Castle.”” What is 





Royal Academy of Belgium, for example, issues | hiritint? Has it any connexion with ploughing 
annually a certain number of questions in science, | (cf. A.-S. erian, Early English eryen, to plough), 
literature, and history, or in the fine arts, to each of | or harrowing (cf. hyritius,a hedgehog), or a forti- 
which is attached a prize of from 400 fr. to 600 fr, | fication (cf. eritius, a kind of fortification, Holy- 
and upwards. Should a Mémoire give a satisfac- | oke’s ‘ Dictionary,’ also hyritius, as above) ? 

tory reply to the question proposed, the Academy | Inquisition post mortem, Eadmund de Lacy 
allots the prize, and the memoir is said to be | (42 Hen. III., No, 27).—At Rothwell the wife of 
crowned. The result is proclaimed at the public) Walter de Holton has “ one bovate and bulehil” 
séance of the competing class. There are three | at a rent of 7s. 7d. Is bulehil the same as bolehill, 
classes, namely, that of science, that of letters, | a provincial term for the heap of refuse at the 
and that of the fine arts. The crowned memoir is | mouth of a pit, now commonly called a “ pit-hill”? 
then printed in the special edition of ‘Memoires| In the same inquisition mention is made of 4 
Couronnées.’ In the same collection are also printed | certain custom at Pontefract called Ferthepenye. 
the memoirs of foreign members of the Academy | Is this the same as Frithpenny, a payment to the 
similarly approved of, and also those of natives who | lord at the view of Frankpledge; or as Firdvwite, 4 
have not yet become members of the Academy. | payment in lieu of military service ; or is it con- 
In the French Academy, as in that of Belgium, a/ nected with Frithjields or Ferthefields (i. ¢., the 





public séance is held, in which the laureates receive 
their prizes. In some cases a member who has 
published a meritorious work independently of the 
official programme may be so fortunate as to have 
that work cowronné by the Academy. 


common fields of a manor) ? 

Extent of lands of Peter of Savoy (10 Edward L., 
No. 28).—In Catterick fifty-six acres called Plus- 
weynlondes (at 16d.) are worth 74s. 8d. What are 


| Plusweynlondes ? 
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Inquisition on a dispute betweer Edmond, Earl 
of Cornwall, and Isabella, Countess of Albemarle, 
respecting the countess’s wood of Swindon, claimed 
by the earl to be within the forest of Knares- 
borough (8 Edward I., No, 82).— The earl claimed 
that his foresters ought to have puture, bone- 
penny, and corn in autumn from the tenants 
of the countess. Is bonepenny a payment in lieu 
of boonworks within the forest; or what other 
meaning has it? See ‘ Domesday of St. Paul’s’ 
(Camden Society), cvii-cix, and the various pay- 
ments mentioned in the chapter on ‘“ Forest 
Courts ” in Coke’s fourth ‘ Inst.’ 

Extent of Manors of Baldwin Wake (10 Ed- 
ward I., No. 26).—Certain cottars and bondmen 
render yearly of custom called “Turfpeny and 
Grundpeni,” 48s. 10d. The men of Skipwythe 
for Grundpeny of twelve acres of meadow in IIle- 
mere, 4s, at mowing time. Turfpeny appears to be 
a payment for the liberty of cutting turf; but what 
is grundpeny? A certain bondman, who holds two 
bovates, among other payments in money and kind, 
pays 12d. at Christmas, called tolstock. Was this 
a payment for the privilege of collecting dry wood? 
(See Blount’s ‘Law Dict.,’ s.v., ‘*Stoc” and 
“ Stovel” and “ Zuche.”) 

Inguisition post mortem of John de Britany, 
Earl of Richmond (13 Edward I., No. 23).—From 
a custom called kingelde in Bowes and Bolldron is 
derived the sum of 6s. 0$d. Ducange says kingelde 
was a kind of tribute which might be paid to a 
king. I shall be glad to have a more definite 
meaning. 

In another inquisition, as to customs in the 
woods of Pickering Forest in the time of King 
John (35 Hen. III., No. 58), it was found that the 
men of the king’s demesne had, inter alia, hay- 
bote and walling for their houses, and harz for 
their ploughs, and enclosure for the hedges round 
their field by view, and livery of the foresters. 
What is harz? Can it be intended for the plural 
of hart, a handle? (See Halliwell’s ‘ Dictionary.’) 

As the volume is now in the press, and time is 
short, it will probably be better for replies to be 
sent to me direct. S. J. Cuapwick, F.S.A. 

Church Street, Dewsbury. 





OLD ENGLISH CUTLERY. 

Whilst recently looking over some half-forgotten 
treasures, I came across, and subsequently ex- 
amined carefully, an agate-handled knife and fork, 
which, judging from the design of the latter and 
its having three prongs, are probably of the time 
of George II., though possibly they may be as old 
as the reign of Queen Anne. The knife measures 
six and a quarter inches, the fork is a trifle less in 
length. They are not supposed to be the rem- 
nants of a set of twelve or more, but to have had 





a 


originally a spoon belonging to them, and been a 
christening present. 

The fork and its stem is of silver (no mark) 
joined to an iron shank which passes through the 
hollowed agate, and is finished off at the end of 
the handle with a small silver disc. The steel 
blade of the knife is perceptibly welded to an iron 
shoulder, and has a shank treated in a similar 
fashion to that of the fork. On the blade are two 
impressed marks: one a clearly defined dagger 
placed parallel with the back of the knife, the 
other, which is not so plain, resembles swords or 
sceptres crossed. 

In the South Kensington Museum the dagger 
mark is to be seen on six of the set of fourteen 
knives, with handles of ivory carved with portrait 
figures representing English sovereigns, and, ex- 
eept the one of Edward V., they have jewelled 
crowns. All the figures bave the feet towards 
the blade. All are mantled except Elizabeth, 
who has a veil instead. Nine have a sword, four 
have the sceptre in the right hand. All have the 
orb in the left hand except Edward V., who has 
neither sword, sceptre, nor orb. The SS collar, 
which is very delicately reproduced, is worn by 
Edwards V. and VI., Richard III., Henrys VII. 
and VIII. and James I. On thirteen of these 
knives there is another stamped mark. It may 
be described as a diamond joined at one point to 
a trident or a half circle with a central perpen- 
dicular line. It certainly is not a flewr de lis rest- 
ing on the point of the diamond. The knives are 
“ English, dated 1607.” 

What most interested a well-known cutler, when 
I showed him my knife, was two find the shoulder 
damascened with silver. This he assured me was 
most unusual, The South Kensington knives are 
damascened on the neck with gold, and fine work 
it is too, quite different from and infinitely 
superior to the chiselled work with gilt over of 
either French or Italian make. I know of many 
foreign eighteenth century knives and forks, with 
handles of exquisite workmanship in transparent 
amber, tortoiseshell, enamel, porcelain, &c., but 
what I want to learn is whether, either by the 
marks or the damascening of the above-mentioned 
specimens, there is any way of ascertaining where 
these English knives were made. The clerk to the 
Cutlers’ Company kindly writes to me, ‘‘ There is 
no history of the Cutlers’ Company which will 
give you the information you require”; and thus 
far (I make the statement on good authority) no 
work similar to those we have on silver and china 
has been published that treats of the marks on 
cutlery. I hope that some of the readers of 
*N. & Q.’” who have damascened knives made for 
table use may be able and willing to say where 
the articles were manufactured in the good old 
days. One thing is certain: these English orna- 
mented knives and forks, with their elaborately 
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worked handles, never could have been com «: 
they were too costly and dainty. 
H. G, GriFFrinHooFe. 
34, St. Petersburg Place, W. 


KyicntHoop.—The eques, the miles, and the | 
chevalier have had historians. The history of | 
the bas-chevalier is a work not yet written. 
Among the Rolls of Parliament there is, if I} 
mistake not, in Norman French. a statute or} 
declaration by the king that the milites were for 
service to the king in the wars, and to the realm 
in course of justice. There were serjeants (ser- 


vientes) under arms, and knightsin arms. There 
were serjeants at law: it followed that there 
should be knights in rank before them. There 


was reason in George 1V. requiring that the 
attorney-general and the solicitor-general should 
be knighted, as well as the judges in the courts of 
justice. There is not any instance of the sovereign 
making a clergyman in holy orders a knight, but 
George IV., Prince Regent, attending as sponsor 
at the christening of the eldest son of a certain 
baronet, created the young child a knight. The 
knight, when grown to manhood, entered holy orders 
before he succeeded to his father’s title as baronet. 
A man must be an esquire to be made a knight; 
but the king can make a man an esquire, and then 
create him knight. In the medical profession two 
serjeants are known—the serjeant - surgeons in 
personal attendance on the sovereign in battle. 
They have often been advanced as knights. 

In conversation among lawyers and persons 
well read in English history I have heard it 
stated that a peer of the realm can create knights. 
There are instances of it, and of bishops and 
mitred abbots doing the same. It is said that 
Queen Elizabeth—the fountain of all honour in 
her dominions—required that the peers should 
give up their pretension to the power. The queen 
would confer the honour, upon the petition of the 

eer. 
. Milites were numerous. Coroners for the 
counties were taken from them, or became milites 
as officers of the Crown. In some trials at law it 
was required that a certain number of the jurors 
should be summoned from among the knights. In 
our time, before the law was altered, it became a 
difficulty to find the number to complete the panel. 

The Miles gladio cinctus, elected by the free- 

holders, and invested by the sheriff, was known at 





a later date, though, like the coroners, without the 
pre-nomen of the bas-chevalier. D. R. 


v, | the verse of English poets whose works had 
| appeared during the present reign. 
| 1879 Mr. Stedman’s book had reached its fourth 


By the year 


thousand in the States, and it soon acquired the 
position of a standard authority on the subjects 
with which it deals. In 1888 a revised and 
enlarged edition appeared, brought down to the 
date of the Queen’s jubilee year, 1887, and the 
nineteenth edition of the work, as thus altered, 
was published in 1891. Two editions, also, had 
meanwhile been issued in England. Nevertheless, 
and notwithstanding these facts, a Miss Amy 
Sharp, who may be presumed to be an English- 
woman, since she seems to hold an educational office 
in England, published in 1891 a book on the same 
subjects as Mr, Stedman’s, and called it by the 
same title, ‘ Victorian Poets.’ I have not read 
her book, but I have looked through it, and I did 
not observe that Miss Sharp makes any allusion 
to Mr. Stedman’s book, or offers any reason or 
excuse for adopting his title. I believe, too, and 
am not surprised to learn, that those English 
journals which have noticed Miss Sharp’s volume 
have not said anything about the identity of its 
title and Mr. Stedman’s title. 

Now it is well known that not only dramatists, 
but authors of all kinds, are jealous as to the 
titles of their works, and have, or may have, legal 
rights therein. Within my own recent experience 
two English authors, both of them my very good 
friends, had a serious “‘ difficulty,” because of the 
fact that one of them had, without knowing it, 
advertised his new book under a title similar to 
but not identical with) the title of a work already 
published by the other. The peccant party 
explained and apologized, and changed the name 
of his book. I have not heard that Miss Amy 
Sharp has done any of these things; her 
position, in fact, is this : either she knew of the 
existence and popularity of Mr. Stedman’s ‘ Vic- 
torian Poets,’ or she did not. If she did not, then 
she writes on a certain subject without knowing 
one of the chief standard authorities on that sub- 
ject ; if she did, she has given to her volume 4 
title already appropriated, to her knowledge, by 
somebody else. It is true that the precise title of 
Ben Jonson’s charming series of poems has lately 
been appropriated by an English writer of verse ; 
but Ben Jonson died (if I remember rightly) in 
1637, so at this distance of time his claim to 
it may safely be ignored. Mr. Stedman, one is 
glad to know, is still alive ; but then he is not an 
Englishman. A. J. M. 


Ixacivary Witt.—The following may perbaps 


*Vicrortan Poets.’—In or about the year be thonght suitable for a place in ‘N. & Q.’:— 


1875 Mr. Edmund Clarence Stedman, of New 
York, the well-known American poet and critic, 
published a certain book in the United States. 
The book was entitled ‘ Victorian Poets,’ and it 
consisted of a series of elaborate criticisms upon 
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ment suivant d'un capucin, écrit 4 la fin du xvi 
Je laisse ma tonsure au Roi, pour lui servir de couronne; 
Mon manteau 4 M. d'Orléans, pour se cacher 
Mon cordon au c6té Gauche, pour se pendre ; 
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Mon bréviaire & M. l’évéque d'Autun pour l'appendre; | 1819, @t. seventy-two), the daughter of Admiral 
sa hear 7 Vabbé Gre ome ny pour les debiter ; Wm. Osborn, in St. George’s Burial-ground, Bays- 
Ma dDarbe a - Lamus, qui & Youlu nous raser ; . S ‘ 7 
Mesa sandales a la noblesse, puisqu’elle ira 4 nudspieds; | water Road, London. See further ‘Dict. Nat. 


| Ds , * ss ¢ oom — 
Mon baton au clergé, pour aller demander l’aumone, Biog.,’ vol. viii. p. 248. Daniet Hipwet. 
E: ma besace 4 l« nation, qui n’en peut plus. ; 
“Ce testament se trouve dans les manuscrits de la | ,, 54MCUEL Rocers.—In the ‘Table-Talk of Samuel 
Bibliothéque nationale de Naples,”—La Curiosité U Rogers’ is the following passage :— 
verselle, Nov. 9, 1891, pp. 5, 6. * Again in the ‘ Elegy to the Memory of an Unfortu- 
nate Lady,’ 

A heap of dust alone remains of thee ; 

Tis all thou art and all the proud shall be, 
e former line is touching, the latter bad. 


Ep. MarsHALt. 


Carpinats Dying 1s Tripiets. — In the 
interim between the writing and printing of my |, 


Vy stiti l int i 
allusion to the Roman superstition on this point | 1 would remark upon this, in the first place, that 


(ante, p. 78, under heading ‘Triple Breakages’), 5 —— a er 
it coincidentally received an illustration in the the condemned line is not bad = the second place, 
- ty tas —. an ; > | that neither Rogers nor the author of the book 
deaths of Cardinals Agostini, Simeoni, and cece te tenet tet Dende ccntes te Gem 
Manning. 2. H. Buss. eeete te , as oe 
Nos, ubi decidimus, 


Maip AND THE Macriz.—The story of ‘La Quo pius Eneae, quo dives Tullus et Ancus, 
Gazza Ladra’ is probably a very old one. A cor- ” Welehe ah canon euamie, 
respondent in 1" S. xi. 243 records an instance, I do not see this resemblance observed in the notes 
of which Paris was the scene. A curé of that], p, B Yanpter 
en pe. 5. YARDLEY. 
city is said to have endeavoured unsuccessfully to 
suppress a certain regular mass that was originally; “Tre, Pot, axp Pey.”—The old distich 
instituted for the repose of the soul of a servant By their Tre, Pol, and Pen, 
girl who had been hanged for various acts of theft, Thus shall ye know the Cornishmen, 
found subsequently to have been committed by a} js curiously borne out by a paragraph in the issue 
magpie. The curé examined the records of the! of the Launceston Weekly News for December 19, 
church without finding any clue to the story. To| 1891. This describes the funeral of a gentleman 
this the correspondent subjoined the query, / living at Trehummer House, Tresmere, and among 
“When was the story of the ‘Thieving Magpie’ | those present were residents at the following farms 
first put into circulation?” This does not appear | or villages, Trevell, Tresmarrow, Tregeare, Tres- 
to have met with a response, either in that or in| mere, Tremaine, Treburtle, Treglith, Trebarrow, 
any subsequent issue. Very recently I havefound ;Treludick, and Penrose; while two gentlemen 
the following variant, transcribed from the pages | named Treleaven (one of them Mayor of Laun- 
of the Universal Museum of May, 1764 :— | ceston) also attended. It will be observed that 
“Priday, 18 [April?].—A tablespoon and a small | there was only one Pen- and no Pol- in the list ; 
one were missing from a public house at Limehouse, and | but this was in the extreme east of Cornwall, and 
& servant girl was taken into custody on suspicion of |] believe Pol- characterizes the extreme west, 








stealing the same; but the third day a raven was seen 
to carry a teaspoon to the bottom of the ground, and 
bury it in a laystall, where, upon digging, they found all 


As an early version of the story this is of interest. 


Possibly an earlier one may have been discovered 
by some of your readers. 


T. N. Bresurierp, M.D. 


| fee, if his clientes, or female client, please his eye well.” 


Salterton, Devon. 

GaveLkinp. — Those who take interest in| 
ancient tenures may like to know that in Warend, | 
Sweden, the women “enjoy a right, like those of 
Kent, a sort of gavelkind, inheriting equal por- 
tions with their brothers” (Horace Marryat, 
* Year in Sweden,’ ii. 386). a... V8 


sy=o~ 


Sir Benzyamin Catpwezr 737-1820), 
Apuinat.—It may be noted that he died in Nov., 
1820, at the house, near Basingstoke, co. Hants, of 
his only son, Charles Andrew Caldwell, and was 
interred with his wife Charlotte (died Sept. 22 





| while Pen- is more familiar in the centre. 
three, with some shillings and halfpence, on which the 
girl was discharged,” ‘ 


DounHEVED 
Cirentess.—This unusual word is given in the 
New English Dictionary,’ with the remark, 
“Encycl. Dict.’ cites Middleton.” The reference 
is to ‘ The Blacke Booke,’ 1604 :— 
** Possible too to have a lawyer bribeless and without 


—‘The Works of Middleton,’ ed. A. H. Bullen, 1886, 


| vol. viii. p. 19. 


No quotation is given for the use of the word. 
F, C. Birxseck Terry. 


Tse Lyrvo 1x State or Carnpinat Manninc 
—In describing this some papers made a curious 
mistake, They said that the deceased cardinal 
wore, over the purple chasuble, a white stole 
marked with crosses. Now the stole is worn under, 
never over the chasuble. What was taken for a 
stole was, in fact, the pallium, which is the peculiar 
outward emblem of archiepiscopal or patriarchal 

irisdiction conferred by the Pope. No Western 
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archbishop can exercise his fanctions without the 
palliam, and before the Reformation all the 
English archbishops, from Augustine to Pole, 
received it, In the Church of England there is 
an heraldic survival of the pall in the arms of the 
see of Canterbury, Azure, an episcopal staff sur- 
mounted of a pale, with which Archbishop Ben- 
son impales his family coat, Argent, between two 
bendlets gules, three trefoils, slipped, sable, 
Grorce ANGUS. 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


Meetinc or Carpan and Dr. Dez.—In a 
copy of the Aldine ‘ Jamblichus,’ &c., 1516, which 
iene to the famous Dr. Dee, and which con- 
tains his signature and copious notes, I find the 
following note :— 

“J.D. Similem ego lapidem vidi de ejusdem qualitatis : 
anno 1552 vel 1553. A d'tra H. Cardanus Mediolanen- 
sis, Jo'es Fransciscus et Monsier Brandaulphus Legatus 
Regis Gallici in aedibus Legati in Sowthwerk.” 

This note is on the following passage in Ficinus’ 
commentary on Plotinus :— 

“Vidi equidem lapillum Florentiam advectum ex 
India...... qui aceto perfusus movebatur parumper in rec- 
tum, immo obliquum, mox ferebatur in gyrum, donec 
exbalaret vapor aceti,” 

What happened to him in 1567 to make him 
mark that date opposite a passage in Psellus 
showing that demons when they promise riches 
are unable to keep their promises ? 

toperT R. STEELE, 
Bedford Modern School. 


“Tgmpora MUTANTUR.”—I recently read a ser- 
mon on the Queen of Sheba, who was made a peg 
on which to hang a discourse on the love of wis- 
dom in women, After speaking of spiritual wis- 
dom, the writer says :— 

“ And now we come to another consideration ; it may 
be asked, Can a woman give herself up to the studies 
of knowledge’ Is it becoming and suitable to her 
character? And, indeed, it may be questionable whether 
& woman is right in the ardent pursuit of human 
knowledge ; ‘knowledge is power,’ and a sense of power 
begets pride ; whereas meekness is the brightest orna- 
ment of the female character; and it must surely be a 
warning to us that the desire of knowledge was so 
blended with the temptation of Eve. But this danger 
and warning can only apply to human science and its 
pursuits, not to divine.” 

This was not, as might be supposed, the utterance 
of some medieval preacher, it was that of the 
Rev. Isaac Williams, B.D., whose sermons on 
* Female Characters of Holy Scripture’ were pub- 
lished by Rivingtons no longer since than 1859. 

Sr. Swiruiy. 


“THE PREVAILING EPIDEMIC.”—‘ N, & Q.’ is so 
often appealed to in the interest of the purity and 
proper use of our language, that I venture to draw 
attention to the frequent occurrence of the above 
tautological expression in the public prints and 


in conversation. One might correctly speak of 
the “‘ prevailing sickness” or the “ present epi- 
demic,” but the combination now in vogue is a 
phrase either of superfluity, or one that does not 
recognize the meaning of epidemic. A. W. B, 


Envetores.—These are supposed to be quite 
modern, but in the Birch MSS. in the British 
Museum, No. 4433/105, there is a letter from 
Martin Triewald to Sir Hans Sloane, dated Stock- 
holm, April 24, 1755, enclosed in an ordinary 
envelope, which is opened out and mounted at the 
end of the letter. R. B. P. 


Ricuarp Banister, Ocutist.—It may be noted, 
as an »ddition to the account of him appearing in 
‘Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ vol. iii. p. 120, that the register 
of St. Mary’s, Stamford, co. Lincoln, records the 
burials of Richard Banister, gent., on April 7, 
1626, and Anne, his wife, on April 16, 1624. 

Dayiet Hipweu. 





@ucries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 





Roya Boox-piates.—1. The arms, supporters, 
coronet, and crest of a royal duke, temp. George 
IIT., with a label of three points, the two outer of 
which are charged with a cross and the inner with 
two hearts. The arms are surrounded with the 
motto and collar of the Garter, and rest on a 
bracket, with a blank for the press-mark, and 
with the motto “Si Deus pro nobis quis contra 
nos.” There is a representation of this plate on 
the cover of the Journal of the Ex-Libris Society, 
and it is there assigned to the Prince Regent; but 
according to Kearsley’s ‘ Peerage,’ 1804, the label 
is that of the Duke of Sussex, and I believe the 
book-plate is bis. 

2, Crest as before, surrounded by the collar of 
the Garter, surmounted by the coronet of a royal 
duke beneath a helmet and an owl, with a space 
for the press-mark. This I believe is also a plate 
of the Duke of Sussex, on the ground that the 
press-mark on my copies of the two plates appears 
to be written by the same hand. 

3. Two circles side by side on an ermine-lined 
mantle, with flags, &c., at sides; on the dexter 
circle the horse of Hanover, on the sinister an 
eagle; above is an electoral crown, and beneath 
a plumed helmet, and on a ribbon FRIEDR AUGUST 
H.=B.0. I am unable to identify this third plate; 
and should be glad of information bearing on any 
of the three. Horace W. Mowncsrox. 

3, Pump Court, Temple, E.C, 


Barpoes’s ‘ Nortaampronsnire.’—Can any of 
your readers tell me in whose possession the copy 
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of Bridges’s ‘ Northamptonshire’ now is which | It has a mayor and court of burgesses; it has also a 
was enlarged by John Sinico, the bookseller of | sheriff, bailiff, town clerk, and other persons hold- 
Air Street, Piccadilly, and disposed of at his sale | ing office. J. J. F. 

by Messrs. Sotheby & Co. in 1824 for the sum of | 


85l. The following is the description in the sale | Carpivat Worsey.—Can you or any of your 
catalogue :— | readers give me the reference toa letter written by 


“ Bridges’ History of Northamptonshire, illustrated | ee W olsey either on the las day of a 
with a great number of prints, among which are several 1499 or the first day of the year 1500, and date 
scarce portraits, particularly of the Bishops of Peter- | from Bradgate, then Broadgates, the country seat 
borough, &c.; the rare print of Ecton Church, with the | near Leicester of the Marquess of Dorset? The 
medallion of Mr. John Palmer, by Hogarth; monu- | letter was quoted in a Times critique, I believe, 
mental drawings; armorial bearings, kc. The whol: | during the last year. Cuarugs J. Bittsoy. 
bound in 4 vols., uncut, and int rleaved, ruesia backs and Clesendien Pests Rend. Lcheaster. 
corners; together with several additional loose Drawings ’ 
of Monuments, Tombstones, Brasses, MS. Inscriptions,| Wfackr~rospes.—When did mackintoshes begin 
- to be generally used? Are any instances recorded 
of their use in the days of Mr Pickwick? They 
must have been made at that time. In ‘ The 

“Youne Excraxp” Party.—When was the | Abbot’s Oak: a Legend of Money-Hutch Lane,’ 
term “ Young England,” as applied toa party, of | by Dalton, published in Bentley's Miscellany 
which the leading members are commonly given as | (1839), appears :— 

Disraeli, Lord John Manners, and George Smythe, | Meanwhile the rain was beginning to soak 
first used? It seems to be thought by Lord | Through a very bal shift for a MacIntosh cloak, 
3eaconsfield’s biographers (cf. T. P. O’Connor, — @ regular do— 

9 . 9e . ven only half new, 
p. 214, and F. Hitchman, p. 126) that it was Ralph had bought some time back from a parrot-nosed 
after the general election of 1841; but the follow- Jew. 
ing is from a letter of Monckton Milnes (who was | Trusting his word, with no further thought or proof, 
certainly a sympathiser with the party) to C. J. | For its being a patent-wove, London-made waterproof. 
MacCarthy, dated March 13, 1838 :— as _ Vol. wh OS. 

“I go on with small ‘Young Englands’ on Sunday | See also 7 S, iii, 227. J. F. Mansercn, 
evenings, which unfortunately excludes the more severe Liverpool. 
members—Acland, Gladstone, &c.”—T. Wemyss Reid's 
‘Houghton,’ vol. i, p. 218. | 
This would seem to indicate that “ Young Eng- 
land” dates at least from the earliest days of the 
Parliament of 1837. PouiTiciay, 


Joun TAaYLor. 
Northampton. | 





Srr Tuomas Leou.—Can any reader who has 
made researches in Lancashire and Cheshire genea- 
logy throw any light upon the parentage of Sir 
Thomas Legh, the visitor of the monasteries, and 
for some time master of Sherburn Hospital, Dur- 

Coretanp Famity.—Information bearing on | ham? N. Q. P. 
the history of the old Border family of Copeland, 
once seated at Copeland, near Boutle, in Cumber- 
land, would be very acceptable. Jonn Ivotis. 

12, Glen Street, Edinburgh. 


| Names or ActHors WanTep.—Can any reader 
| tell me the names of the authors of the following 
anonymous books /— 

A Holiday in Scandinavia. Glasgow, 15 Svo. 
_VietLe.—In the charming little chapter of the ee — the Norse. By a B. B.S. Glou- 
quentimental | Journey ’ entitled “The Grace” “My Rene Hete-besk ; or,a Month in Norway. By 
Sterne says, “The old man had some fifty years|, [aay 1860. &vo. 


“7 
aa 


ago been no mean performer upon the vielle.” | Gamle Norge (Old Norway); or, Our Holiday in Scan- 
What instrument is meant by this? All my/ dinavia, London, 1862. 8vo. ie 
French dictionaries define vielle as “hurdy-gurdy”; Chasing the Sun; or, Rambles in Norway. London, 


' ‘ 1871. Svo. 
but as anybody who can turn a handle can “ per- Children in Norway; or, Holiday on the Ekeberg. A 


fem * upon a burdy-gurdy, it is clearly not this| pook for B ys and Girls. By Pater, F.G.S, London, 
that Sterne means. Jonatuan Bovcnier. | 1884. 8yo, 
r > e I » Ne r, By ire sirla. ondo 
“ Vielle, Au moyen age, instrument semblable = A Jubilee Jaunt to Norway. By Three Girls. London, 
’ | ! 


violon, qui se jouait avec un archet ” (Littré). ] 1888. _ 8vo. 
O10D, y € et 4 7) > +} 
5 > | A Winter Journey from Gloucester to Norway. Glou- 


Wesrmixster.— On p. 20 of ‘Westminster | te 1867. Svo. ke ; ‘ al 
Abbey,’ by W. J. Loftie, there is this statement: . Hs a ~ purraneae, Anu. Libearien. 
“For a short time it was a cathedral, and West- | Univesity Liteary, Cacttaats, Derweg. 
minster was made a city, though it never had a} Tue Moncmentat Brasses oF Surrorx.—I 
municipality.” Assuming that the writer does|am endeavouring to collect details of all these 
not dispute that Westminster remains to this day | memorials of a bygone age that are known to exist 
a city, 1 ask whether it has not a municipality. | or have existed in Suffolk, for a paper that I am 
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preparing on the subject. Any particulars of 

these, or references to works containing the same, 

will greatly oblige. W. B. Gerisa. 
Blythburgh House, South Town, Great Yarmouth. 


Garyetr: Hawrrey.—Jobn Garnett, Vicar of 
Preston Candover, Hants, 1800; Rector of Cliddes- 
den and Farleigh Wallop, 1803; Canon of Exeter, 
1810; Dean of Exeter, 1810 (‘ Liber Ecclesiasticus,’ 
by Foster). Do the last two entries refer to the 
same person as the first two? Particulars desired 
of the above John Garnett. Also of John Hawtrey 
(who succeeded him as Vicar of Preston Candover), 
Prebendary of Winchester, and Vicar of Ringwood 
with Harbridge, Hants. Are there any engraved 
portraits of the above two Preston Candover 
incumbents / Vicar. 


Miss Ketty.—Can any of your readers give me 
information respecting Mary Anne Kelty, a novelist 
and devotional writer?! Her first novel, ‘ The 
Favourite of Nature,’ appeared in 1821, and the 
last of her published works, ‘The Solace of a 
Solitaire,’ in 1869. She is believed to have lived 
at that time in Hanover Street, Peckham, but I 
am unable to find the date of her death. I should 
be much obliged if correspondents would com- 
municate direct. T. Seccompe. 

163, Holland Road, Kensington, W. 


GLOVES CLAIMED FoR A Kiss: Draw-GLoves. 
— What was the origin of claiming a pair of gloves 
for a kiss stolen while asleep? That rollicking 
parson poet Herrick, in his ‘ Pleasant Grove of 
New Fancies,’ says :— 

At Draw-Gloves we ‘ll play, 
And preethee let 's lay 
A wager, and let it be this; 
Who firet to the summe 
Of twenty doth come, 
Shall have for his winning a kiss. 
Was this the origin? What was the game of 
draw-gloves ! Herrick (1591-1674) mentions it on 
several occasions. Halliwell, in his ‘ Dictionary,’ 
calls it talking with the fingers, but it is scarcely 
that. EverarpD Home Cotemay. 
71, Brecknock Road, 


Mr. Georce R. Siuts axp Batzac.—I see it fre- 
quently stated in booksellers’ catalogues that Mr. 
orge R. Sims translated the edition of Balzac’s 
*Droll Stories’ published by J. C. Hotten, and 
now suppressed. Is this statement authentic ? 
W. Roserts. 
63, Chancery Lane. 


A Tarmste to Bate out tHE AtLantic.—In 
a sensible and well-written letter to an evening 
newspaper I find the following illustration relative 
to some salvage appliances: ‘* They were about as 
much use as the proverbial old lady’s thimble with 
which she started to bale out the Atlantic.” Is 
such a thimble proverbial? Mrs. Partington and 








her broom are familiar. Is this a case of confusing 
one story with another; and does it reveal a fresh 
source of danger to our language from the habit of 
rapid writing! I see not seldom a well-known 
story told in half a dozen periodicals of as many 
different men. ‘N. & Q.’ will have in time to 
devote a column to deciding which is the correct 
form of the most current anecdotes. Urpay. 


GiovaNpBaTtTista Borrio.—In the “ Vita della 
Beata Caterina Adorni di Genova, in Venetia, 
upcl.,” one reads that this saint, whose last malady 
seems to have been of a very abnormal character, 
shortly before her death, on Sept. 14, 1510, received 
a visit from Giovanbattista Boerio, the Genoese 
physician of King Henry VII. of England. What 
is known of his life and of the occasion of his 
presence in Italy in 1510? Did he lose his appoint- 
ment at the English Court on the accession of 
Henry VIII. ? PAaLAMEDES. 

Paris 

AvTHors oF Qvotatioys WasTeD.— 

I make haste to laugh for fear [or that) I may not be 
bliged to wee; H. T, 


iieplies, 


VELVET AS MALE ATTIRE IN ENGLAND. 
7% §, xii. 462; 8S, i. 56.) 

The following list will show the earliest dates at 
which I have found notices of different textures in 
the Public Records. As, however, I have not 
yet read many Wardrobe Accounts later than 
1350, my list is necessarily of less worth after that 
date than before it :— 

Baldekyn or baudekin, 1243. (Close Roll, 
27 Hen. III., parti.) This was gold baldekyn. 

Blanket.—Balankett’, 1349 (Wardrobe Account, 
23 Edw. III., 94/15, Q.R.) ; blankett (Jb. 9-11 
Ric. IT., 43/14, Q.R.); plonket of worsted (Will 
of Maud, Countess of Salisbury, 1424; Reg. 
Courtenay, fol. 238, a). Stockings were anciently 
made of blanket. 

Bokasyn, 1386. (Wardr. Acct., 9-11 Ric. IL, 
43/12, Q.R.) 

Bokeram, 1326. (Ib., 20 Edw. IT., 26/10, Q.R.) 

Bultel, 1393. (Ib., 16-18 Rie. II., 44/4, Q.R) 

Burnet, 1232. (Close Roll, 16 Hen. IIT.) 

Cameline, spelt also camelot, and probably the 
original of camlet, unless camelot and cameline 
can be shown to have been different materials, 
1252. (Close Roll, 28 Hen. IIT.) 

Camlet (chamlett), 1511. (Wardr. Acct., 2-3 
Hen. VIII., 522, a., Q.R.) 

Camoca.—This is a very familiar word to the 
readers of medizval lore. It occurs as camokatz im 
1313 (Wardr. Acct., 7 Edw. II. 20/13, Q.R.), 
camoca, 1324 (Ib., 18 Edw. II., 24/17, Q.RB.), 
and Kamok, in the Household Roll of Queen 
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Philippa, 1332 (Cott. MS. Galbo, E. iii., miscalen- | 


dared as an account of Queen Eleanor of Castile). 

Canvas (Kkameuacio), 1257. (Close Roll, 41 
Hen. III.) 

Carde or cardo, 1252. 
Hen. III.) 

Cendal or sendal, 1312. (Close Roll, 6 Edw. IT.) 

Cloth.—This was originally a word covering ail 
varieties of material, and there is constant mention 
not only of woollen cloth, but of cloth of silk, 
cloth of velvet, &c. Under this bead must be 
placed several words, such as cloth of Arayne, 
1337 (Wardr. Acct., 10-12 Edw. III, 94/1, 
Q.R.) ; cloth of Bruskyn, 1350 (J)., 24-5 Edw. 
IIL, 38,4, Q.R.) ; campedine cloth, 1378 (J}., 1-3 
Ric. II., 43,2, Q.R.); cloth of Erreum, 1334 (J)., 
7-8 Edw. III., 35/25, Q.R.); and Imperial cloth 
Close Roll, 38 Hen. IIL, and Wardr. Acct. 9-10 
Hen. IV., 45/12, Q.R.). We read also of cloth 
deriving its name from many places—cloth of 
Aylesham, Brussels, Candlewick Street, Louvain, 
Malines, Sempringham, Winchester, &c. Cloth 
of Tars or Tarsus, 1305 (Wardr. Acct., 33 Edw. L., 
14/30 Q.R.). A few ancient colour-names are 
worth adding : appelblom cloth, 1329 (1)., 3 Edw, 
IIL, 34 3,Q.R.) ; bean-flower, marble-colour (J/.); 
medley, motley, or mixed cloth, 1326 (1)., 20 Edw. 
II, 31 18, Q.R.); peach-flower (Cott. MS. Galba, 
E. iii.) ; murrey or mulberry-colour, 1329 (Wardr. 
Acct., 3 Edw. III. 343, Q.R.); 
sop-in-wine, 1342 (Jb., 16 Edw. IIT., 37 1, Q.R.). 
“ Pann’ grisei qui vocat? Wadmel,” 1326 (Jb., 20 
Edw. II., 26/3, Q.R.). 

A separate paragraph may be given to 

Cloth of gold.—This was originally a material 
with varieties; we read of silk cloth of gold, 
canvas cloth of gold, cloth of gold tissue, &c.; also 
of cloth of gold cigaston, diapered, of Aresta, of 
Nakes, of Turkey, and of Cyprus. The first men- 
tion I find is in 1244 (Close Roll, 28 Hen. III.). 

Cotton, 1348 (Wardr. Acct., 21-23 Edw. IIT., 
38/2, Q.R.). 

Damask, 1444 (Wardr. Acct., 22-23 Hen. VI., 
48/18, Q.R.). 

Flannel (flannole), 1481 (Close Roll, 21 Edw. IV.). 

Frieze (frys), 1342 (Wardr. Acct.,16 Edw. IIL., 
37/2, Q.R.); frys russet, 1444 (Jb., 22-23 Hen. VI, 
48/18, Q.R.). 

Fustian (fusteyn), 1287 (Wardr. Acct., 15-19 
Edw. I., 4/4, Q.R.). 
Tee 1319 (Wardr. Acct., 13 Edw. IT., 22 14, 
.R.). 


(Liberate Roll, 36 


Kersey, 1408 (Close Roll, 9 Hen. IV. 

Lawn, 1454 (Wardr. Acct., 32-3 Hen. VI., 
50/1, Q.R.). 

Linsey (lindesye) 1254 (Close Roll, Gascony, 
37-39 Hen. IITI.), 

Mustredevilers, 1427 (Close Roll, 6 Hen. VL). 


soupenvyn or| 


Ribbon (ruban), 1328 (Wardr. Acct., 2 Edw. 
IIT., 33/6, Q.R.). 

Russet, 1200 (Liberate Roll, 2 Job.); Irish 
— 1387 (Wardr. Acct., 9-11 Ric. II., 43/14, 
Q.R.). 

Samite, 1240 (Close Roll, 24 Hen. III,). Some 
antiquaries have supposed samite to be an ancient 
name for satin. On the Wardrobe Account for 
44 Edw. III., ‘10 pec’ 5} uln’ satyn ; 3 pec’ 7} 
| uln’ samyt,” occur together in a manner which 
| indicates that they could scarcely be two names 

for the same material. 
Samitelle, 1327 (Wardr. Acct., 1 Edw. III., 
33/5, Q.R.). 
| Sarcenet (sarzinett’), 1373(Wardr. Acct., 47-48 
| Edw. IIT. 41 7, Q.R.). 
| Satin (zatayn), 1348 (Wardr. Acct. 22 Edw. 
IIT., 38/1, Q.R.). Tylsent saten (Jb., 2-3, Hen, 
| VIII., 52/2 a., Q.R.). 
| Say (originally pannwm de LEssaye), 1286 
| (Wardr, Acct., 14-15 Edw. I., 5/29, Q.R.). 
| Scarlet, the name of a material long before it 
| denoted a colour; we read of sanguine scarlet, 
| brown scarlet, red scarlet, white scarlet, and 
| scarlet coloris de marble; 1230 (Liberate Roll, 14 
| Hen. III.). 
Serge (sarga), 1287 (Wardr. Acct. 14-15 Edw. I., 
3/29, Q.R.). Worsted serge, 1329 (Ib., 3-4 Edw. 
II., 34/9, Q.R.). 
| Silk, diapered, 1260 (Close Roll, 44 Hen. III., 
| part ii.) ; tissue, 1327 (Jb., 1 Edw. III., 33/5, 
Q.R.). We read of silk of Attany, Moresk, 
| Nakes, Toulouse, and Turkey. 





Sindon, 1287 (Wardr. Acct., 14-15 Edw. I., 
3/29, Q.R.). 

Taffata, 1324 
24/17, Q.R.). 

Tartaryn (which seems to have been akin to the 
satin Turk of a generation since), 1327 (Wardr. 
Acct., 1 Edw. III., 33/5, Q.R.). 

Tyreteyne (linsey-woolsey), 1287 (Wardr. Acct., 
14-15 Edw. I., 329, Q.R.). 

Velvet, 1319 (Wardr. Acct., 13 Edward II., 

22/14; velvet on satin, 1407 (J)., 8-9 Hen. IV., 
46/14, Q.R.); velvet on velvet, 1444 (Jb., 22-3 
Hen. VI., 48 18, Q.R.); velvet plunket, 1337 (Jb., 
110-12 Edw. III., 941, Q.R.); velvet bastard, 
| 1420 (1b., 8-9 Hen. V., 46/14, Q.R.); velvet 
| figure, 1465 (Close Roll, 5 Edw. IV.). 
| Worsted, 1287 (Wardr. Acct., 14-15 Edw. I., 
3 29, Q.R.). 
| Onthe Patent Roll for 7 Hen. VII. is a peti- 
tion presented to Richard III. in Parliament, 
January 23, 1484, requesting that no dyer may 
thenceforward be permitted to dye or sell woollen 
| cloth “ with orchell or corke called jarecorke,” on 
penalty of forfeiting 40s. for each piece, excepting 
| cloth made of “ woll woded, so that the same woll 


Wardr. Acct., 18 Edw. II., 





_Ray (striped cloth), 1254 (Close Roll, Gascony, | or cloth be perfitely boyled and madred.” All 
37-39 Hen. IIT.). 


cloth or list is to be dyed of one colour, “ without 
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festyng or sewyng of any bulle Risshes or like | 


thing on the lists,” under a similar penalty. The 
Act, however, is not to be prejudicial to ray, to 
cloth made in Winchester or Salisbury “used to 
be set and joyned with ray,” and commonly sold at 
40s., to “vervise, plounkett, Turkyns, Celes- 
trynes, pakkyng whites, vessees, cogware or wor- 
steds, florences with cruyll listes, sailingware, 
bastardes, Kendales, nor friseware.” 

The ancient spelling given here and there in 
parentheses is that of the earliest mention. 

HERMENTRUDE. 


Me. Picxrorp inquires when velvet was first 
used as male attire in England. Perhaps the 
following, from Planché, may interest him :— 

“Velvet, Vellet (villuse, velours, French; villosa, 
Litin). Velvet, under one or other of the foregoing 
names, is mentioned by writers of the early portion of 


the thirteenth century. ‘Quemdam pannum villosum | 


qui Gallis villuse dicitur’ (Matt. Paris, in ‘ Vita 
Abbatum'). M, Quicherat informs us that the word, in 
ite different forms of ve/luse, velloux, voluet, originally 
signified a material of which napkins, and occasionally 
other garments were made ; amongst othersthe mantles 
of the Knights-Templars...... Notwithstanding the esti- 


mation in which this new manufacture must have been | 


held in the fourteenth century, we hear little of it 
either in prose or poetry during the reigns of the first 
three Edwards ; silk, eatin, damask, cloth of gold, every 
rich stuff being alluded to save velvet. It is not men- 
tioned in the eumptuary laws of Edward III, and 


appears for the first time in an Act of the fourth of 


Henry [V., a.p. 1403, in which it is ordered that, ‘ No 
man not being a bannaret or person of high estate shall 
wear any cloth of gold, of crimson, of velvet or motley 
velvet,’ excepting only ‘gens d’armes quant ils seunt 
armez, who were permitted to dress according to their 


pleasure, After this period the mention of velvet is of 


frequent occurrence.” 
Fustian is described by Planché as,— 


“A species of cotton cloth much used by the Nor- 
mans, particularly by the clergy, and appropriated to 
some orders for their chasubles. The Cistercians were 


forbidden to wear them made of any material but linen | 


or fustian. A stronger description was first manufactured 
in England, at Norwich, temp. Edward VI. It was 
much used for doublets and jackets in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, at which time it appears to have been imported 
from Italy. ‘ Fustians of Naples’ are named in a peti- 


tion to Parliament from the manufacturers of Norwich, | 


1 Philip and Mary, 1554. The name was corrupted in 
England into ‘ fustianapes’ and ‘ fustian and apes,’ é.¢., 
*fustian 4 Naples.’ ”’ 
Chaucer teils us,in the Prologue to his ‘ Can- 
terbary Tales,’ of his Knight, that— 
Of fustyan he wered a gepoun 
Al besmoterud with his habergeoun. 


B. H. L. 


As a modern specimen of velvet with a history 
to it Mr. Pickrorp may like to have his atten- 
tion directed to Case C. in the Western Gallery of 
the Victorian Exhibition, now open in Regent 
Street. No. 534 is “ Velvet waistcoat, decorated 
with ears of coro, &c., made at the time of the 


repeal of the corn laws.” Inthe uncertain light 
of a wet December afternoon the ground of the 
waistcoat appeared yellow, perhaps dead gold, and 
the pattern printed in dark blue or black. 
H. G. Grirringoore. 
34, St. Petersburg Place, W. 


It is worth while recording, as an illustration of 
this subject, an anecdote, which perhaps some of 
your readers may remember, in connexion with 
the Anti-Corn Law contest, about the year 1843, 
when party spirit ran very high in England. 
Some calico printers in Manchester, supporters of 
the League, invented a beautiful material or fabric 
of velveteen, or cotton velvet, closely covered with 
a small design of ears of corn. A large piece of 





this was presented to Sir Robert Peel, at that time 
| Premier, and a determined opponent of Free 
| Trade measures. He graciously accepted the gift, 
| mentioning that he intended to have part of it 
made up for a shooting-coat for himself, and part 
of it for a dress for Lady Peel. But on a closer 
inspection of the gift the significant word “ Free ” 
was seen to be figured on every blade of the corn. 
The present was a‘ once returned, and there was 
® caricature drawn, representing Lady Peel in 
tears over the beautiful velveteen dress her 
husband had forbidden her to wear. 

The popularity and sale of this fabric, both in 
velvet and velveteen of various colours, amongst 
Free Traders, their wives and families, was 
astonishing. Men of all classes wore coats, 
waistcoats, and jackets made of it, and women 
wore dresses and petticoats of the textile industry, 
until, some four years afterwards, repeal of the 
corn laws came, and then it went out of fashion, 
and became forgotten. Jonn Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 





Bopxin (8 §, i. 28).—Nares and Prof. Skeat 
jagree in stating that this word in old times 
| signified “a small dagger.” Halliwell has :— 

“ Bodkin, A dagger(A.-S.), See Chaucer, ‘Cant. T.’ 
3958; Wright’s ‘ Anec. Lit.,’ p. 24; Dodsley, ix. 167; 
‘Two Angrie Women of Abington,’ p. 8); Malone’s Shake- 

| speare, vii. 8326; Lilly's ‘Sapho and Phao.’” 
Chaucer says, — 
“ With bodkins was Cesar Julius murder'’d at Rome.” 


| 
| 


| Apropos of this quotation, I may mention that 


| Lord Lytton, in ‘ The Last Days of Pompeii,’ tells 

| us that in carrying with them their tablets and the 
stilus, 

| ‘under the appearance of a literary instrument, the 
Romans carried about...... in that same stilus a very 

| sharp and formidable weapon. It was with this stilus 
that Cassius etabbed Casar in the senate-house. — 
Book iv. chap, vi. 


I think there can be little doubt that when 


| Shakespeare used the word bodkin in the passage 


in ‘ Hamlet,’ he used it in the sense in which it is 
| given in Rider’s ‘ Dictionary,’ of contemporary 
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date, viz., “A bodkin, or big needle to curle, or 
crest the haire withall.” J. F. Manysercu. 

Liverpool. 

The inquirer writing from St. Petersburg may 
not have access to Clark and Wright’s ‘ Hamlet,’ 
notes, p. 173, Ox., 1887, so I may cite Chaucer, 
‘Canterbury Tales,’ 3958 :— 

Or with knyf or boydekyn; 
so also, 16193, of Caesar's murder,— 
And stiked him with boydekyns anoon ; 
with Lyly, ‘ Euphues,’ p. 117, Arber,— 
Asiarchus forsaking companye, spoyled himself with his 
owne bodkin ; 

which are the authorities in proof of the explana- 

tion that “ bodkin is an old word for dagger,” in 

the notes. It is clear from them that this is so. 
Ep. MARSHALL. 

There is plenty of authority for the ancient use 
of bodkin in the sense of dagger. 


“T doe defie thee, in a mortal! affray from the bodkin 


to the pike upward."’—Sidney, ‘ Arcadia,’ 276. 
When he himeelf might bis quietus make 
With a bare bodkin, 
Shakespeare, ‘ Hamlet,’ IIT. i. 76. 

* They provoked themselves with knyves and bodkins,” 
—Coverdale’s Bible, 1535, 1 Kings xviii. 28, 

Other examples might be given from Chaucer 
and other early writers ; but perhaps the above will 
suffice. Oswatp, 0O.S.B. 

Fort Augustus, N.B. 

[Numerous replies to the same effect are acknow- 
ledged. | 


Cuartrevse (8 S, i. 29).—The etymology of 
the word is the Latin Cartusiensis, from Cartu- 
stant montes, the name of the mountains, or 
Catorissium, Caturissium, now Chatrousse, the 
name of the village in the Dauphine where the 
first hermitages of the kind were built by St. 
Bruno and his six companions in 1086 (not 1084, 
See Chambers’s ‘Encyclopedia, vol. ii., s. v. 
“Carthusians”). The origin of such establishments 
is to be found in the luures, or ancient villages of 
Eastern anchorites. DNARGEL. 


| heoums optavit cui hodie Cartusia nomen est” ; and 
again in the metrical account which follows (p. v): 
Abit in montem cui adbuc Carthusia nomen. 
Epmunxp VENABLES. 


Lovett Famity (7"S. ix. 49, 132, 434; xii. 
172).—It may not be improper to add an extract 
from Browne Willis’s ‘ History of Buckingham,’ 
1755, p. 213 :-— 

“ Lekhampsted. Burials. 1658. Sept. 1. 

“Mrs. Love!, Wife of Mr. {| Benjamin } Lovel [ intruded), 
Rector.” 





| To which is appended this note, — 

| “N,B.—She was Mother to Sir Salathiel Lovel, a 
| Judge, who was Clerk to an Attorney at Buckingham,” 
| It is further mentioned (p. 211) that Sir Salathiel 
| received ‘‘ part of his education at Buckingham 
Free School.” His sister Mary was married at 
Leckhampstead on April 10, 1659, to John Hooker, 
clerk, instituted to the rectory of Leckhampstead, 
July 15, 1669 (ibid.). Danie. Hipwe Lu. 

17, Hilldrop Crescent, N. 


Apicait (7 S. xii. 387; 8 S. i. 52) —My 
| own experience of modern novels and of modern 
| talk leads me to think that Abigail is quite a 
living word as a name for a lady’s lady. But 

may a mere luicus suggest to a learned clericus 

that the Abigail of 1 Samuel xxv. 25 may have 

| given her name to the class of people who now are 

called by it?) Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A, 
Hastings. 


Tae AssassINATION Piotr acainstT WILLIAM 

III., 1696 (8 S. i. 27).—A particular account of 

| the place chosen by the conspirators as being suit- 
able for their purpose of assassinating the king is 
given in the ‘ Life of William ITII.,’ 1703 :— 


“They fixed upon a place between Brentford and 
Turnbam Green, in a Bottom where the Ground is 
| moorish, where there is a Bridge at which divers Roads 
| meet and cross cne another; on the North side there is 
a Road that goes round Brentford,and on the South a 
Lane that leads to the River, so that you may come 
| there by four several ways. After you have passed the 
| Bridge the Road grows narrow, having on the one side 
| Foot-path, and on the other a tall thick Hedye; 
| and this was the Place pitched upon for the execution 


M. Pascal, in his account of ‘Le Désert de Ia lof their Barbarous Villany; and, indeed, one more 


Grande Chartreuse,’ published at Grenoble, says 
(p. 34) that the region was called Carthusia long | 
before the arrival of St. Bruno, but the origin of | 
the name is unknown. B. R, 


There is no doubt that as the Cluniacs derived | 
their title from Clugny, the Cistercians from | 
Citeaux, the Premonstratensians from Pré 
montré, so the Carthusians derived theirs from | 
the birthplace of their order, Chartreuse. In the 
tract ‘De Origine Carthusianorum,’ printed in | 
Dugdale, vi. iv, we read that*Bruno, the founder of | 
the order : “ Eremi deserta queritans pervenit in | 
dieecesim Gratianopolitanam (Grenoble) ibique | 


likely to do their Business could not we'l have been 
found out, for his Majesty, very often returning late 
from Hunting, usually crossed the Water at Queen’s- 
ferry without coming out of his Coach ; and as he landed 


| on this side the Water, the Coach drove on” (without 


waiting until the rest of the Guards bad crossed the 
Thames).— P. 451. 

The ferry is marked in Norden’s ‘Map of Mid- 
dlesex,’ published in Camden’s ‘Britannia’ (1695), 


| and was situated up the river from Brentford, the 


distance, however, being slight :— 

“One of the Conspirators was ordered to wait at 
Queen’s-ferry till the King’s Guards appeared in sight, 
on the Surrey side of the Water, and then to give 
speedy notice to the rest...... They were divided into 
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three Parties, who were to make their Approaches by 
three several ways; one of them was to come from 
Turnham Green, another from the Lane that leads to 
the Thames, and a third from a Road that goes round 
Brentford; one of these Parties was to Attack his 
Majesty's Guards in Front, and another in the Rear, 
whilst ten or twelve men...... were to assassinate his 


Majesty. '—Jbid., pp. 451-2. 
J. F. Masseroa. 


Macaulay was very particular in describing 
localities. The following extract from ‘The 
Memoirs of Thomas, Earl of Ailesbury,’ recently 
printed for the Roxburghe Club, may help to 
settle the question :— 

“The conspirators at last agreed on the place where 
they would attack King William. He used to goon the 
Saturdays to hunt near Richmond, and dined at a house 
that then belonged to one Mr. Latten. To return to 
London he ferried over against Brentford, and between 
the ferry and the coming into the road to London there 
was & narrow way between hedges, and the king seldom 
stayed until the guards were ferried over, and he went 
on his way until they overtook him on the gallop. One 
Saturday, and the day they expected, he did not go to 
Richmond as usual, and it was known after that the 
king bad warning given him, and by one Captain Larue 
a Frenchman, and an old officer of Tang ier for me rly, 
whom I had served in King Charles’ time.” —P. : 

Burnet says— 

** The design was laid to strike the blow on the 15th 
of February in a lane that turns down from Turnham 
Green to Brentford; and the conspiratora were to be 
scattered about the Green, in taverns and alehouses, 
and to be po together upon a signal given.”— 
* Memoirs of his own Time, iv, 301, ed, Oxon., 1833; ii 


167, ed. folio 
W. E. Buck ey. 


In the trials of the conspirators it is proven that 
William was to be waited for upon Turnham 
Green, at the end of the lane coming from Brent- 
ford; “the lane,” says the Attorney-General, 
“lying between Brentford and Turnham Green, 
at the end next Turnham Green.” The lane 
always, so there was most likely only one that 
could be so described. Comparison of a contem- 
porary map with a current one will identify the 
lane with the street or road which now runs over 
it, if that be what is desired by the querist. A 
sentinel was to have been posted at Kew Ferry, 
where the king should cross, to give notice of his 
coming. H. H. S. 


INSCRIPTION on PicTURE 27).—The 
source of the proverb quoted is no doubt the 
verse of the wise man (Ecclesiast. i. 15): “‘ Stul- 
torum infinitus est numerus,” “The number of 
fools is infinite” (Douay version). The A.V. 
(following the Hebrew and LXX.) has ‘That 
which is wanting cannot be numbered.” The 
ancient commentators translate the Hebrew word 
by “egestas mentis,” a “ lack of intellect,” which 
is more intelligible than the A.V. 

Oswatp, O.S.B. 


s@ Ss, j 


Fort Augustus, N.B. 





SACHEVERELL aS A Baptismat Name (8% §, 
i, 26, 97).—Mr. Watter has strangely miscon- 
ceived the origin of this baptismal name, which in 
the case referred to by him had no connexion with 
Dr. Sacheverell. The name is not uncommon in 
Derbyshire families which descend from the now 
extinct Sacheverells, such as the Poles, Gisbornes, 
and Sitwells. The late Mr. Robert Sacheverell 
Sitwell, who died in December last, was the son 
of Edward Sacheverell Wilmot, whose grandfather, 
Robert Wilmot of Chaddesden, married Joice, 
daughter and coheir of William Sacheverell of 
Morley. ticoarD C, CHRISTIE. 


Both the Christian as well as the surname of 
this celebrity, who died in 1724, was borne by my 
old tutor at Queen’s College, Oxford, the Rev. 
George Henry Sacheverell Johnson, M.A., after- 
wards Dean of Wells, who died in 1881. He was 
in his day one of the most distinguished men in 
the university, both as a scholar and mathe- 
matician, and was said to be collaterally descended 
from Dr. Sacheverell, though by no means proud of 
it, as his opinions, politically and ecclesiastically, 
were quite different. The dean, though born at 
Keswick, belonged to a Shropshire family. At 
one time in his life Dr. Sacheverell is known to 
have held the living of Selattyn, near Oswestry, in 
Shropshire, to which place he once returned in the 
height of his popularity, escorted with a kind of 
ovation or triumph. Jons Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 

We tsy Famiry, or Lixcotnsuire (7* §S, xii. 
507).—The following extract may be of some ser- 
vice to A. G.:— 

* Indenture * Bargain and Sale and of Covenants 
26 Sep. 6 Jac. I.) whereby S" William W elb vy of Gedney 
in the parts of Fidtlond ana countie of Lincoln K* doth 
grant and convey to Mathewe Pierson & Katherine his 
wiffe his Capitall Messuage with his pasture grounds 
vnder the same scyhuat in Sutton St James called the 
Longe field & the 18 acres. To hould to them the said 
Mathewe & Katherine and - heirs in conson. 5501.” 

. M. Myppe roy. 

St. Albans. 


Gripre: Grip: Grippat (7 S. xii, 465; 8* 
S. i. 30).—My object in writing my note was simply 
to bring the words grip and grippal, which were 
new to me, under the notice of one of the editors or 
sub-editors of the ‘N. E. D.,’ and so give them 
the choice of introducing the words into their work 
or not. I was bound to state, therefore, where I 
had found the words, and who, so far as I knew, 
had first made use of them; and if I mentioned 
that Dr. AttHavs, who might, I thought, have 
been the introducer (and it turns out that my sur- 
mise was correct), was a German, it was certainly 
not because I held a German to be incapable of 
producing a well-sounding word, as Dr. ALTHATS 


| Seems to imagine, but simply because in all coun- 
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tries a word introduced by a foreigner, of what- 
ever nationality, is naturally looked upon with 
more suspicion than if a native were its godfather. 
I am glad to hear that grippal is in use in French, 
because, as I said before, an adjective is really | 
needed, and I do not know that any better | 
could be made, Still, I cannot say that this fact 
makes the sound in English any the more agree- 
able to my ears. In French, as both syllables 
are pronounced with equal distinctness, and the 
first with a softer sound, the effect is less dis- 
agreeable. But for the form grip, though it no 
doubt expresses, in an English shape, the same 
idea of a sudden, violent, and tenacious grasp that 
the French grippe does, I really see no imperious 
necessity. We have already a large number of 
French words in English written as in French, and | 
pronounced more or less in the same way, and 
grippe having for some time taken its place amongst 
them, why should we throw it overboard? One of 
Dr. AttHavs’s chief contentiors is “that it is | 
really impossible to speak of the ‘influence of 
influenza ’...... while the ‘influence of grip’ may 
pass muster anywhere.” But, in the first place, 
“the influence of grippe” would, tomy mind, pass 
muster much better; and in the second, by a 
singular coincidence, on the very day (Jan. 9) that 
these words of Dr. ALTHavs appeared in‘ N. & Q.,’ 
an article headed ‘The Influence of Influenza 
on the Death-rate of 1890’ appeared in the 
British Medical Journal (p. 84). 

It may, however, be some consolation to Dr. 
A.tuats to learn that grip has already crept into 
domestic use in the United States and in Canada; 
for, curiously enough, almost immediately after 
writing my last note, and before Dr. ALTHavs’s | 
answer appeared, I was accidentally shown two 
letters written to a relative of mine, the one by an 
American lady, the other by a cousin of my own long 
resident in Canada, and in both “the grip” (sic) 
is spoken of as having made its reappearance. 

In conclusion, I beg to assure Dr. ALTHAUS 
that I had not the remotest intention of offending 
him. I have had the pleasure of his acquaintance, | 
and no one knows better than myself how perfectly | 
he both speaks and writes English. 

F, Caance. 


Sydenham Hill. 


The reasons given by Dr. AttHavs why the 
word grip should be used instead of influenza do 
not appear to me to be quite satisfactory. He 
sums them up as follows. 

The term influenza is long.—This, considering 
the great number of clumsy and much longer | 
names applied to diseases, appears somewhat like 
straining at (or out) a gnat and swallowing a camel. 

It is not happily chosen.—lIt is, at any rate, so 
far happily chosen that if adopted by us it would 
have only one meaning, which is a great merit in 
& word; whereas grip we already have, and it is 





undesirable to give a second meaning to a word 
different from every point of view except, perhaps, 
that of the punster. 

The word grip graphically denotes the sudden- 
ness with which the complaint attacks the patient. 
—Unfortunately, we already have to gripe and 


| gripes, which also most graphically denote the 


suddenness, &c. (rip is, in fact, forestalled. 

Lastly, it is really impossible to speak of the 
“influence of influenza,” while the “ influence of 
grip” may pass muster anywhere.—This is true 
enough, but it cuts both ways; for now we may 
speak of the “‘ grip of influenza,” but it would be 
impossible to say the “ grip of grip.” 

R. W. Hare, M.B. 

Ringstead, King’s Lynn, 

The following is an extract from the French 
paper L’Iilustration of Jan. 10:— 

“Tl parait que c'est le roi Louis XV. qui aurait le 
premier baptisé du nom de grippe la maladie qui nous 
visite en ce moment avec insistance, et qui est connue 
depuis trés longtemps sous le nom d’influenza. Dens un 


journal météorologique tenu 4 Versailles au dix-huitieme 


siécle un savant archéologique, M. Vacquer, a en effet 
relevé le passage suivant. qui se rapporte au premier 
trimestre de l'année 1743: Pendant les mois de février 
et mars, il y eut beaucoup de rhumes et de fluxions de 
poitrine 4 Versailles et 4 Paris. Le roi nomma cette 
maladie la grippe.”’ HE 


Excuish Qveess oF Encianp (8" §, i. 62).— 
I feel sure that C. H. (under whose initials I am 
pretty certain that I recognize a friend) will allow 
me to take exception to two items of his article 
on this subject, where he has followed the popular 
but erroneous version of history. 

1. Henry VII.’s descent from the house of 
Beaufort “ gave him no claim to the throne.” The 
Beauforts were legitimated “for all purposes,” to 
which a later hand has added ‘‘ except the royal 
dignity”; but this exception was not in the original 
patent. Henry IV. is popularly credited with it ; 
why I cannot imagine, for he had nothing to fear 
from the Beauforts. Henry VI. treated Henry 
Tudor as his heir presumptive, which tends to 
show that the interpolation did not exist in his 
day ; and Edward 1V., with bis brother Richard, 
exhibited so much jealousy of Henry that they— 
whose,claim did conflict with his—are much the 
most 4ikely persons to have been the authors of 
the interpolation. Henry VII. himself showed 
in all words and actions that he considered the 


| true title to the crown his own, not that of his 


wife. 

2. Jane Seymour was married ‘‘on May 20, 
1536.” Thisdate must be amistake, for Henry VIII, 
writing to the King of France on the 25th of that 
month, told him that he was not then married 
(Froude’s ‘ Divorce of Catherine of Aragon,’ p. 445). 
The marriage had taken place before June 2, 


for Sir John Russell, writing on the 3rd, says, 
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** As upon Friday last [the 2nd] the Queen sat 
abroad as queen, and was served with her own 
servants, and they were sworn that same day” 
(‘ Lisle Papers,’ vii. 28). Mr. Froude says that the 
king and Jane were betrothed on May 20, and 
that the marriage followed “a few days later.” 
**On the 29th or 30th Jane was formally intro- 
duced as queen.” HERMENTRUDE. 


Why does O. H. say Edward IV. married Eliza- 
beth, Lady Ferrers? Surely she was widow of 
Sir John Grey, who never succeeded to the barony 
of Ferrers at all—not because he was not sum- 
moned, but because he was killed at the battle of 
St. Albans in 1454, and his father did not die 
until Dec. 18, 1458. Why is Anne Boleyn called 
eldest daughter of Earl Thomas? Surely Mary 
Boleyn was older. Tuomas WILLIAMS, 


Latixy Expression 1n a MS, (8 §. i. 47).— 
Cp. Sir Thomas Browne, ‘ Religio Medici,’ part i. 
sec. 42. The notion is discussed by St. Augustine, 
*De Civitate Dei,’ lib. xxii. c. 15. The text 
Eph. iv. 13 (Méypt katavtiowpeyv of mavrtes...... 


cis avopa téeAcov, eis pmétpov »Atkias Tov 

tAnpwpatos Tov Xpicrrov), was quoted in support 

of it. CCI. W 
Autecep Earty CIRCUMNAVIGATION OF 


Arrica (7" §, xii. 406, 477 ; 8" S. i. 18).—This 
is @ very interesting question, an excursion into 
which is always agreeable, and therefore it does 
not matter whether it be useful or not. I cannot 
see what accuracy in Herodotus can be established 
by his announcement that the Phcenicians’ voyage 
appears to him incredible, because they affirmed 
that on the other side of Libya they had the sun 
on their right. Larcher takes it as showing their 
truthfulness in boldly recording what they thought 
would not be believed; but he regards it as 
proving Herodotus to be remarkably ignorant of 
astronomy, in common with the rest of mankind 
at that period. That Herodotus was ignorant I 
think very likely ; that the Egyptians were I do 
not for a moment believe. Any vessel, sailing 
even down the Red Sea would on the return 
voyage, when coming north, have the sun on the 
right, so that if the Egyptians feigned this voyage 
of Necho’s, and wished to pretend Africa to be a 
peninsula, they would have every reason to invent 
a snn on the right hand. After a ship had passed 
Gibraltar, southward bound, she must have the 
sun on her left. The contrary of that they must 
assume whenever they supposed the ship’s prow 
to move northward again, whichever side of Africa 
she migbt be on. Almost all who have written 
about this — Larcher, Gosselin, Bourgainville, 
Rennell—have bothered themselves and the ques- 
tion with the equator and the ecliptic. These 
things have nothing to do with it. If we accept 
the voyage as a fact we at once perceive that the 


Phenician mariners, if they wanted to prove 
|having doubled the Cape, must state that they 
| found the sun on their right—twice on their right, 
really, once when they were sailing up the east 
side of Africa, and again when sailing up the west 
side, homeward bound. There was no candour 
concerned in it. C. A. Warp. 
Walthamstow. 


Oa second thoughts I adopt Mr. Lywn’s sug- 
gestion that there is some omission in the passage 
in Herodotus. After the words “there are who 
say,” the transition to érei Latdarys ye is too 
abrupt, and not in the usual copious style of the 
writer. I have not Rawlinson’s translation at 
hand, but I find in Schweighiuser’s ‘ Herodotus ’ 
that he had come to the same conclusion, for in his 
translation he adds in a parenthesis “ scilicet com- 
pertum sibi esse circumnavigari posse Libyam.” 

J. Carrick Moore. 


‘© Laze it” (8 §. i. 29).—This is an old verb. 
In Samuel Rowlands’s ‘Martin Markall, 1610, 
p. 17 (Hunterian Club’s reprint), we are told that 
“*Loyterers laze in the streete, lurke in Ale- 
houses, and range in the high-waies.” The word 
occurs, I believe, in some of Mortimer Collins's 
lyrics. G. L. APPERSON. 

Wimbledon. 


This word occurs several times in the novels of 
the late Mortimer Collins. As I have none of 
these entertaining volumes at hand, I cannot give 
quotations or references. I think I have sent one 
or more examples of to laz from that source to 
the proper quarter for use in Dr. Murray’s great 
‘ Dictionary.’ Epwarp Peacock. 

But Cupid /azeth "monget the faicry lasses, 
W hose clere complexion he oft sweareth passes. 
‘The New Metamorphosis,’ 1600, MS. 
Pur on the glasse, and on hearb pillowes laze. 
Whiting’s ‘ Albino and Bellama,’ 1638. 
Quoted from Nares’s ‘ Glossary.’ 
A Cottincwoop Ler. 
Waltham Abbey. 


Biunperinc Transtations (8 §. i. 46).— 
Allow me to add to your correspondent’s note the 
following curious mistranslations, both from works 
which deserved better treatment. The first is 
from ‘Martin Chuzzlewit’ (Paris, Hachette), 
where Mr. Pecksniff and his son, watching “ the 
sale of certain eligible investments,” are made to 
have been watching la vente de certains droits élec- 
toraux! The other is from Victor Hugo’s ‘ Les 
Misérables.” Jean Valjean was about to give his 
host the slip from a window in the small hours of 
the morning, and the author mentions particularly 
that opposite that window there stood a mur 
blanc (a dead wall in idiomatic English, and liter- 
ally a blank, not a white, wall). The translator, 
not thinking of the double meaning of the French 
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word blanc, and forgetting besides the bearing of 
that word on his subject, rendered mur blanc by 
“‘ whitewashed wall.’’ The author meant, by men- 
tioning the dead wall, that Jean Valjean was safe 
from being overlooked in his flight; it would 
have been irrelevant and even silly to tell his 
readers that the wall was whitewashed. More- 
over, in this case, the French, instead of blanc, 
would have been blanchi (blanchi 4 la colle, white- 
washed ; blanchi & la chaux, limewashed). 
F. E. A. Gasc. 


A Namecess Grave (8 §. i. 47).—There are 
instances in many churchyards of memorials to 
children whose age and name is not mentioned. 
A curious instance occurs in Kirby Churchyard, 
near Lowestoft, of which I enclose a copy :— 


This stone is erected by 
Richard Edwards 
To the Memory of 
Hie dear son who was 
drowned in attempting to escape 
ashore, on the back of his Father. 
I saw the wave begin to break 
In ruin o'er my slender deck, 
I said “ My boy we must not part,” 
I snatch’d him to my throbbing heart, 
I lept into the swelling wave, 
As though it had the power to save. 
My darling from my breast it tore, 
{t whelm'd my boy to rise no more, 
Yet weep not reader, for the day 
Which took my dear, dear child away, 
It shed on a soul of thickest night, 
A Beam of Holy Heavenly light, 
I woke and saw myself undone 
Lifted to Mercy’s sacred throne, 
Cast at my Saviour’s feet in prayer 
I sought for peace and found it there. 
Shall I not kiss the cleansing rod 
Who lost my child to find me God? 
J. Harvey Broom, M.A. 


Hemsworth. 


Georce Exior (7" §. xii. 508; 8S. i. 72). 
—The title-page of Chapman Brothers’ edition of 
Strauss’s ‘Life of Jesus’ had no name of the 
translator. The title-page is :— 

“The | Life of Jesus, | critically examined ; by | Dr. | 
David Friedrich Strauss, | Translated from the Fourth 
German Edition. | In three volumes. | London: | Chap- 
man Brothers, 121, Newgate Street. | mpcccxivr.” 

There is no translator’s preface, and no hint of 
who the translator might be. There is a Latin | 
address by Strauss dated ‘‘ Med : mens: April. a. 
1846,” with a reference to Hennell “ qui si suum 
Hennellium non audiverunt.” 

O. W. Taxcockr. | 

Little Waltham. 


thrad, the spear maid; for alas! the pretty interpreta- 
tion that has caused so many dameels of late to bear it, 
as all truth, is utterly untenable, unless they will regard 
themselves as allegorically constant battle-maids, armed 
with the spear of Ithuriel.” 

This passage corroborates the remarks of your 
correspondent. Dr. Charnock, however, in his 
‘ Prenomina’ ventures on a different derivation, 
G. ger-draut = very faithful, or very dear or 
beloved. F, C. Brexseck Terry. 


Mr. Guapstone on Scotr anpD JEFFERSON 
Davis(7" S. xii. 503 ; 8S. i. 58).—Those who are 
interested in the Jefferson Davis part of this ques- 
tion can refer to Mr. Barnett Smith’s ‘Life of 
Gladstone.’ Epwarp H. Marsa tt, M.A, 

Hastings. 


Poxterract Castite (7" §. xii. 188; 8 S. i. 
17).—The reference required by AsTarRTE is 
Swift’s ‘Journal to Stella,’ letter xlix. (imme- 
diately preceding that quoted by R. H. H.) dated 
Jaly 1, 1712:— 

“TI have advised him [St. John] to be called Lord 
Pomfret; but he thinks that title is already in some 
other family; and, besides, he objects that it is in York- 
shire, where he has no estate; but there is nothing in 
that, and I love Pomfret. Don't you love Pomfret! 
Why? ‘Tis in all our histories; they are full of Pomfret 
Castle.” 

St. John was quite right in thinking that the 
title of Pontefract was ‘‘already in some other 
family.” George Fitzroy, natural son of Charles 
II., Duke of Northumberland, was likewise Vis- 
count Falmouth and Baron of Pontefract. He 
died in 1716. C. E. D. 


“A. D., Lonpow” (7S. x. 309, 396).—Some 
time ago a query was a:ked on behalf of the 
Mount Vernon Ladies’ Association, as to the 
identity of “A. D., London,” who had become 
possessed of some volumes “intended for General 
Washington by the Marquis Rochambeaux.” 





The most likely persons would appear to be 
Alexander Davison, the friend of Nelson, and on 
one occasion at least the agent for the disposal of 
his prizes, and Alexander Dalrymple, Hydrographer 
to the Admiralty. This is, unfortunately, mere 
guess-work ; but as the Association is most anxious 
to trace the history of these volumes, it may be 
worth while to inquire whether any direct de- 
scendants of the above are now living, to whom 
#pplication for information might be made as to 
whether the libraries of the above were at any 
time disposed of. I believe every endeavour has 
been made to trace the volumes backwards, but 


| without success. A direct reply will be welcomed, 


}so as tosave time. I have undertaken to make 


, Gertrope (8 S. i. 26).—Miss Yonge, in her 
History of Christian Names,’ says (ed. 1863, 
vol. ii. pp. 323-4) :— 
“The chief favourite among these spear titles seems 
to have been once a Valkyr named Gérdriid, or Geir- 


—The French poet Sainte-Beuve has written a 





inquiries. HoicomBe INGLEBY. 


Gwernaffel, Eastbourne. 


Marino’s SonnET ON THE Sonnzt (8"" S. i. 87). 
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sonnet in honour of the sonnet, and if Mr. 
Matruew Rvssett has not it in his collection, 1 am 
glad to supply the same to him. It may be of 
some use for his purpose, though it cannot be 
ointed out as a very good piece of poetry. Sainte- 
Seuve (1804-1869), who is best known as a 
literary critic, was in his youth a poet of the 
romantic school. 
Ne ris point du sonnet, 6 critique moqueur, 
Par amour autrefois en fit le grand Shakespeare ; 
C'est sur ce luth heureux que Pétrarque soupire, 
Et que Le Tasee aux fers soulage un peu son cceur, 
Camoéns de son exil abrége la longueur ; 
Car il chante en sonnets l'amour et son empire. 
Dante aime cette fleur de myrte et la respire, 
Et la méle au cyprés qui ceint son front vainqueur, 
Spenser, sen revenant de |'ile des féeries, 
Exhale en longs sonnets ses tristesses chéries ; 
Milton, chantant les siens, ranimait eon regard. 
Moi je veux rajeunir le doux sonnet en France. 
Du Bellay le premier l'apporta de Florence, 
Et l'on en sait plus d'un de notre vieux Ronsard, 
DNaRGEL. 


[The sonnet of Sainte-Beuve is obviously inspired by | 


a well-known sonnet of Wordsworth, unless Wordsworth 
is himself the imitator :— 
Scorn not the Sonnet ; Critic, you have frowned, 
Mindless of its just honours; with this key 
Shakspeare unlocked his heart ; the meledy 
Of this small lute gave ease to Petrarch’s wound ; 
A thousand times this pipe did Taeso sound ; 
With it Camiens soothed an exile’s grief ; 
The sonnet glittered a gay myrtle leaf 
Amid the cypress with which Dante crowned 
Hie visionary brow ; a glow-worm lamp 
It cheered mild Spenser, called from Faery-land 
To struggle through dark ways; and, when a dam 
Fell round the path of Milton, in his hand 
The thing became a trumpet; whence he blew 
Soul-animating strains—alas, too few ! 
The resemblance is far too strong to be due to mere 
coincidence. } 


) 
’ 


Heratps Extraorpinary (8 §. i, 47).—Par- 
ticulars concerning Heralds Extraordinary will be 
found in Edmondson’s ‘ Heraldry,’ 1780, p. 130, 
and Noble’s ‘ History of the College of Arms,’ 
1804. Heralds Extraordinary are, I believe, 
appointed by the Earl Marshal under royal 
warrant. Their number is not limited. There is 
no emolument attached now to the office, nor, I 
fancy, does it carry with it any privileges, such as 
chambers in the College, or access to the official 
records, MSS., or library; in fact, it is merely an 
honorary post, conveying title and tabard. I think 
I am correct in stating that there have been no 
Heralds Extraordinary appointed in connexion 
with Ulster’s and the Lyon Office for many years. 
Concerning Irish Heralds consult also the ‘ Liber 
Munerum Publicoram Hiberniz,’ 2 vols. fol., 1828. 

According to Noble, there were Dublin, Athlone, 
and Kildare Pursuivants Extraordinary appointed 
in the reign of Henry VII.; but I question his 
accuracy, for Edmondson (who was himself Mow- 


bray Extraordinary) devotes a chapter to these 
offices, and states that the first mention of Heralds 
Extraordinary was in 1528. Reference to the 
official records would doubtless decide the ques- 
tion. In the earlier years of their existence they 
would appear to have been a kind of Junior Par- 
suivants, who became afterwards Pursuivants in 
Ordinary. Can any one say what social precedence 
(if any) a Herald enjoys over and above that of 
Esquire ? A. 


Tae Fryixne Pieman (7" S. xii. 508; 8" S, i, 
77).—Mr. E. H. Cotemay’s description of Peter 
Stokes, portrait painter, who was compelled by 
poverty to become a pieman in order to support 


|his wife and family, but afterwards resumed his 


palette and brush, may fairly be compared with 
| Sterne’s touching account of “ Le Pitissier,” with 
his basket of pités and his croix de Saint-Louis, 
in the ‘Sentimental Journey.’ It is satisfactory 
|to know that this chevalier-pitissier was, like 
Peter Stokes, afterwards enabled to dispense with 
| his basket and apron. Is Sterne’s sketch fact, or 
founded on fact; or is it wholly ideal ? 
JonaTHaN Bovcuier. 


| AmyYMANDER: GERRYMANDER (6" §, xi. 246; 
378; 7@ S. xi. 308; xii. 34, 131).—In the cha- 
|racter of “some other Americus,” I take upon 
| myself a reply to Kitticrew concerning the word 
gerrymander. It would be hypercritical to suggest 
| ‘*a slight feeling of annoyance” because Kitt- 
| Grew, before writing his note, did not consult 
| Webster’s and the Century dictionaries, works of 
reference as readily procurable in England, one 
|may suppose, as are the General Indexes of 
|‘ N. & Q in the United States. These authorities 
| were probably not at hand, and Kitticrew chose 
| easier means of information. 

| It is unquestionable that Governor Gerry not 
only spelt his name with the r doubled, but pro- 
nounced it with g hard ; no one ever disputes that 
fact. And it is equally unquestionable that gerry- 
mander, whose genesis Mr. Emery has given cor- 
rectly, is properly spelt, and pronounced in the 
same way. Nevertheless, so comparatively few 
syllables beginning with ge take the hard sound ip 
| English that a mistake is easy where the word is 
| learned from print. I was once taken to task by 
a Canadian lady because I (correctly) pronounced 
the name of a town near New York as Bergen 
| Point (with g hard). “ ( is always soft before e,” she 
said. I silenced her with gear, Gehenna, gewgaw, 
geyser, &e., and suggested that usage, and not 
analogy, decides pronunciation. Again, it is so 
very long since 1812, as time whirls nowadays, 
and to so many people Governor Gerry’s name is 
not even a memory or a tradition, that it is not 
wonderful if a wrong pronunciation, and conse- 
quent wrong spelling of gerrymander should make 
headway, especially at the West, among a new 
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generation, whose fathers, even, ‘‘ knew not 
Joseph,” and whose first knowledge of the word 
was gained from print, or from speakers who them- 


selves so learned it; but such usage does not | 


establish an authority. As an illustration of the 
customary correct employment and spelling of this 
word there may be taken a sentence from the 
last message of President Harrison, printed in the 
New York Tribune, both the President and the 
Tribune being not mean literary exemplars. The 


inverted commas at the first use and their omission | 


afterwards, are suggestive as to the standing of the 
word—one that has passed the borderland between 
political slang and legitimate language, but is yet 


near it. Because the gerrymander, as an evil | 


needing the attention of Congress, is one topic of 
the message, the word appears many times, both 
with and without the quotation marks. Of recent 
legislation in Michigan the President says :— 

“The two statutes bring the electoral vote of the 
State under the influence of the ‘gerrymander.’ These 
gerrymanders for Congressional purposes are in most 
cases buttressed by a gerrymander of the legislative 
districts, thus making it impossible for a majority of the 
legal voters of the State to correct the apportionment 
and equalize the Congressional districts. 

M. C. L, 


New York City. 


‘ ATHELWOLD’ (8 §. i. 108). —This tragedy was 
written by William Smith. A list of this writer's 
works is given in Allibone’s ‘ Dictionary of English 

iterature.’ Epwarp M. Borraso. 

The Library, Guildhall, E.C. 


Bowyer or Leicntnorne Baronetcy (7* §, 
xii, 422).—Sir James Bowyer, third baronet, was 
certainly a scholar of Winchester College. Bis 
age at the time of his election in 1656—between 
July 7 and Oct. 1—was eleven, and his place of 
birth is recorded as North Mundham. The entry 
in the college register, as given in Mr. T. F. 
Kirby’s edition of the ‘Register of Winchester 
Scholars,’ 1888, p. 189, under the year 1656, is 
“Bowyer, James (11), North Mundham, Sch. 
N.C. Fell. 1663-5.” Scholars of New College, 
other than those who were of founder’s kin, had, 
under the original statutes, to undergo two years’ 
probation before they were admitted full fellows 
of the college. C. W. Hoteare. 


Beavties or Catatocuine (7" §, xii. 485; 
8 S. i, 12, 97).—There are several circulating 
libraries in this coaly district,and the catalogue of 
one of these is an exceedingly humorous compila- 
tion. Among the numerous mistakes in author- 
ship—which include ‘John Holdsworth, Chief 
Mate,’ being ascribed to Dickens, and ‘ Under 
Northern Skies’ to Mrs. Henry Wood—there is 
one of a most diverting character, viz., “ Dr. Jeykell 
and Mrs. Hyde,” by Prof. Huxley. The classi- 
fication is equally amusing, and is far from being 





| complimentary to the various authors ; Mr. Arnold’s 
|*Summer Holiday in Scandinavia,’ for instance, 
| being placed under fiction. Had the compiler 
credited Albert Smith with ‘The Wealth of 
Nations,’ and classed Verne’s ‘Journey into the 
Interior of the Earth’ under travels, the catalogue 
would probably have been unique. 
Josern H. Etaie. 
28, Scarbro Street, West Hartlepool. 


Hemere (8 §. i. 85).—Mr. Coorer’s deriva- 
tion of this word in connexion with the Napoleonic 


| wars is obviously incorrect. Halliwell’s ‘ Diction- 


ary’ quotes from Dean Milles’s MS. “a humbug, a 
false alarm, a bugbear.” According to Gorton’s 
‘Biographical Dictionary’ Milles died in 1784, 
when Napoleon, born in 1769, would be fifteen 
years of age only. Itseems a pity that ‘N. & Q.’ 
should be troubled with queries which can be 
answered by ordinary works of reference. 
A. Cotuincwoop Leg. 

Waltham At bey. 

P.S.—I since see the ‘ Encyclopzdic Dictionary’ 
states the earliest use of the word to be in 
1735-60, 


Unfortunately for the derivation suggested at 
the above reference, the word does date back 
beyond the Napoleonic wars. It occurs in Smol- 
lett’s ‘ Peregrine Pickle,’ chap. lxxxv., which con- 
tains an account of a practical joke of Pickle’s ; 
and the two victims, we are told, “ sneaked off 
without further communication ; he who seemed 
to be the most afflicted of the two, taking his 
departure with an exclamation of ‘ Humbugged, 
egad !’” Gro, L. APPERSON. 

Wimbledon. 


In an editorial note, 4 S, x. 331, humbug is 
stated to be “one of the many new-coized words 
of the middle of the last century. In ‘The Con- 
noisseur’ [qy. date ?] it is called ‘ the last new-coined 
expression.” At p. 509 of the same volume 
H. B. C. asks, “ Has it got into use among good 
writers?” In Sir Walter Scott’s ‘Doom of Devor- 
goil,’ III. ii, Owlspiegle and Cockledemoy sing 
the following refrain several times :— 

For all of the humbug, the bite, and the buz 
Of the make-believe world becomes forfeit to us. 
Richardson, s.v. “Hum, Humbug,” &c., quotes 
two passages from Brookes, ‘Epilogue on Hum- 
bugging.’ What is the date of this work ! 
JonaTHan Bovcuier. 


Corpvroy (8 §. i, 27).—This word looks like 
French, but is not, and its appearance has led 
guessing etymologists to invent stories to explain 
its origin. French dictionary makers treat it as 
English, and give as its equivalent “ velours a 
cétes.” Dr. Murray begs that no guesses may 
be sent in reply to his query ; but I can hardly 
avoid venturing on one. Corduroy is mentioned 
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in Rees’s ‘Cyclopedia,’ under the article “ Fustian,” 
along with velverett, velveteen, and thickset. The 
‘Cyclopedia’ was begun in 1802, and ‘‘ fustian,” 
probably, was reached about 1810. In Kelly’s 
* Post Office London Directory’ for 1887 I find five 
persons named Corderoy,a name easily varied into 
Corduroy, and I shall be glad to find out whether 
a person of that name invented the fabric we are 
familiar with. Perhaps some of our manufacturing 
friends in Yorkshire or Lancashire could throw 
light on this question. 

A familiar instance of the way in which an 
inventor’s name may be transferred to the thing 
invented occurs in Macintosh, now a household 
word. J. Dixon. 


Autusions 1x Scort’s ‘ Antiquary’ (7™ §. 
xii. 487).—The vignette at the end of the intro- 
duction to Bewick’s ‘ Birds,’ vol. i. first edition, 
1797, p. xxvi, represents a blind man led by a boy 
near a stream with stepping-stones, above which, 
on the face of a rock, are the words “ Keep on 
this side.” A dog is crossing according to the 
direction, and looking towards them to make them 
come the right way, while the boy, without shoes 
and stockings, to intimate his ignorance, seems to 
be leading the man wrong, into the water. Whether 
Bewick originated this, or drew it as an illustra- 
tion of an old story, I cannot say, but I find the 
story in an old scrap-book, copied by my father 
about 1830, but without a reference to the source 
from which he took it. It is as follows :— 

The Antiquary: an Old Story in a New Shape, 
An antiquary went to pry 
For burrows, mounds, and tumuli, 
And by a dike erect alone, 
To his delight he found a stone, 
With characters most rude inscribed, 
Yet legible, 
KEE 
PONT 
HISss 
IDE 
The letters and the stone were Roman, 
The origin was known to no man, 
Or so he mused; a bumpkin rude, 
Most rudely gaping, by him stood, 
And seemed determined that the stone 
Should not be viewed by him alone. 
Our man of “ vertu,” quite intent 
On learning what the motto meant, 
And thinking “ Clod " impertinent. 
Ask'd him, in spleen, if he could tell 
Its meaning ; “ Aye, I can, right well,” 
Quoth Clod, and grinned with stupid pride, 
* Why, can’t you read? ‘ Keep on this side,’” 

The story no doubt is old, and has done duty 
under divers variations, as in “ Bill Stumps, his 
mark.” W. E. Bucstey. 


Pompeian Sentinet (8 §. i. 88).—Lord 
Lytton tells us in ‘The Last Days of Pompeii’ 
(book v. chap. vi.) that “‘the skeletons of more 
than one sentry were found at their posts” (foot- 





note). “ Erect and motionless at his post” the 
Roman sentry had remained, “ faithful unto death.” 
J. F. Mansercs. 
Liverpool. 


Why is this characterized as a “myth” before 
the reply? In the history of Pompeii, Knight’s 
‘* Entertaining Library,” ‘ Pomp.,’ vol. i. p. 73, in 
the chapter on ‘* Walls and Gates ” (p. 73), there 
is :— 

* Without the gate there is a small niche for a soldier, 
whose skeleton, still grasping a lance, was found here, 
together with the usual accoutrements and arms,” 

C. Knight’s volumes are so excellent that I offer 
no apology for citing one of them, though it makes 
no pretence to be a literary authority. 

Ep. MarsHatt. 


Taomas Vicary (8* §S. i. 87).—See the edition 
of his ‘ Anatomie’ by my son, Percy Furnivall, of 
St. Bartholomew’s, and myself, for the Early 
English Text Society; and the ‘ Annals of the 
Barber-Surgeons,’ by Mr. Sydney Young. By the 
kindness of Mr. Richard Savage, of the Shakspere 
Museum, Stratford-on-Avon, we have since bought 
a MS. copy of the first edition of the ‘ Anatomie’ 
in 1548, showing that the introduction in the 
edition of 1577, the earliest we could get to 
reprint, is not Vicary’s, but his editor’s. 

F. J. F. 

This person, according to the title-page of the 
ninth edition of his work ‘ A Treasure for Englisb- 
men, containing the Anatomy of Man’s Body,’ pub- 
lished in 1641, was 


| “Sergeant Chyrurgion to King Henry the 8th, to King 


Edward the 6th, to Queen Mary, and to our late 
Soveriegn Queen Elizabeth, and also Chiefe Chyrurgion 
to St. Barthelmewes Hospitall.”’ 

The original edition, issued in 1548, is reputed to 
have been the first book on anatomy that ever was 
written in the English language. His portrait may 
be seen at Barber-Surgeons’ Hall, Monkwell Street, 
City, in the celebrated picture, by Holbein, of 
Henry VIII. delivering to him the charter of the 
Barber-Surgeons, of which company he was the 
then master. For a description of the contents of 
* A Treasure for Englishmen,’ &c., see ‘ N. & Q.,’ 
2™4 S. ii. 333; 6% S. xii. 404. 

Everarp Home Cotemay. 
71, Brecknock Road, 


AvutTnor or Verses Wantep (4S. ii. 155). 
—At this reference there is an article by me on 
the Rev. Michael Wigglesworth and his writings. 
In it I asked for assistance in ascertaining the 
authorship of some verses which are found in the 
London reprint of 1673 of Wigglesworth’s ‘ Day 
of Doom,’ but which I have found in no American 
edition of that work. I have since learned that 
the verses appear in a London reprint of 1666, 
seven years earlier than the other. This edition 
was “printed by J. G. for P.C.” Both editions 
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can be found in the British Museum. Neither of 
these London editions has the name of the author 
on the title-page or elsewhere, and I suspect that 
the original American edition of 1662, of which 
only a fragment is known to be in existence, was 
also anonymous. The lines added by the English 
editor begin— 

1 walk’d and did a Little Mole-hill view 

Full peopled by a most industrious crew. 


They end— 
Christ yet intreats, but if you will not turn 
Where grace will not convert, then fire will burn. 
Who was ‘‘P. C.,” the publisher; and what 
other author’s works did he publish? The 1673 
edition was ‘‘ printed by W. G. for John Sims.” 
Joun Warp Deay. 
18, Somerset Street, Boston, Mass., U.S, 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 

The Century Dictionary: an Encyclopadic Lexicon of the 
English Language. Prepared under the euperinten- 
dence of William Dwight Whitney, Ph.D., LL.D. 
Vol. VI. (New York, Century Co. ; London, Fisher 
Unwin.) 

Tus coloseal enterprise bas now been brought, with 

exemplary punctuality, to a satisfactory termination. 

Aiming less high than the great ‘Dictionary’ of the 

Philological Society, the accelerating pregrese of which 

we from time to time record, the ‘ Century Dictionary’ 

fulfils the requirements of all except the most enthu- 
siastic philologists, and by these even it will always be 
welcomed. Its purpose is,as we have more than once 
stated, encyclopeedic—a fact strongly in its favour go far 
as regards general utility We can, indeed, fancy few 
requirements which it does not supply. For all purposes 
of general reference it is the best dictionary in existence, 
and few, indeed, are those who will turn to its columns 
in search of information it fails to supply. For popular 
purposes it is difficult to over-estimate the value of the 
illustrations with which it abounds. In natural history 
these are priceless ; but in other departments, notably in 
architecture, and even in such subjects as music and 
mythology, their value cannot easily be overrated. For 
ourselves we have placed the six noble volumes nearest at 
band for reference, and find the space well occupied, since 
the purposes of nany cumbrous treatises are supplied, 

On all connected with this important and, for a time, 

monumental! work highest credit is reflected. The huge 

materials at the disposal of the editors have been well in 
band, and each successive volume has seen the light 
with a punctuality wortby of all praise. In no respect 


has ite authority been shaken, and the scholarship of this | 


country as well as that of America is indebted to Dr. 
Whitney and his associates for a work that will simplify 
labour and lighten toil. Among the forms in which the 
volumes are issued by Mr. Unwin is that of including 
them in a handsome and ornaments! case, by which the 
difficulties of reference are reduced toa minimum, We 
are glad to own our obligations to the Century Company 
for the service that is rendered. 


Sir James A. Picton: a Biography. By J. Allanson 
Picton, M.P. (Isbister & Co.) 

We welcome this book giadly, and have read it with 

great pleasure. The world of to-day is flooded with 

lives of insignificant people for whose biographies there 





can be no call; but Sir James Picton was a man of 
mark. No one could meet him and listen to hie con- 
versation without feeling that he was in the presence 
of a person of singularly powerful mind and character 
He was one of those men who, had be thrown his whole, 
soul into money-making—what by aperver-ion of language 
is called business, as if the end of life were to accumulate 
riches only—would assuredly have made a vast fortune. 
He had, however, other and wider views. Business held 
a high place in his regard, but it did not reign supreme. 
Culture in its widest senee was one of the chief objects 
of his life,and we know of no one who has in these 
recent days carried it out more effectively. The list of 
his lectures, speeches, essays, and contributions to the 
T: ansactions of learned societies indicates an amount of 
labour which most of us would shrink from, for it must 
be remembered that he never scamped hie work. What- 
ever he did was of its kind thorough. We cannot pro- 
fess to hvve read all his writings, but several of them are 
familiar to us, and of those we have read there is not 
one that does not convey useful information. Sir James 
Picton, we feel sure, realized what some of us in our en- 
thusiasm for our own objects of study seem to forget, that 
all knowledge is useful, and that experts, if they do their 
duty, will communicate it in euch a way as to be attrac- 
tive to all. 

Mr. J. Allanson Picton has performed a difficult task 
in a very modest and unassuming manner. There is none 
of that extreme laudation which sons at times think it 
needful to pour forth when speaking of their fathers. 
The facts are allowed to speak for themselves. 

To those of us who knew Sir James this volume is 
a pleasant memorial ; to those who knew him not we 
feel sure it will be, in many cases, an incentive to 
industry and intellectual helpfulness. Few things are 
now more to be desired than that those who possess 
knowledge should freely diepense it to their brethren 
who bave been less fortunate. 


Memorials of Stepney Parish: that is to say the Vestry 
Minutes from 1579 to 1662. Now first printed, with 
an Introduction and Notes, by G. W. Hill and W. H 
Frere. (Guildford, Billing & Sons.) 

LeaRNeEpD foreigners have often remarked that while 

many of our lesser towns, and even villages, have had 

their bistories traced in a manner beyond al! praise, 

London and its neighbourhood, which is the heart of 

the empire, bas been much neglected, The fact—for 

fact it is, as ull must admit—may be explained, but 
explanation does not remove the diegrace. We always 
welcome with especial pleasure, therefore, any well- 
directed endeavour to remove this stigma, Messrs, Hill 
and Frere bave undertaken to add to our knowledge 
with regard to Stepney. It would have been easy enough 
for them to have gone to the British Museum and the 
Record Office, filled a set of note-books with Stepney 
memoranda, and then, with little beyond chronological 
arrangement, to have sent the mass to the printers. We 
have known local histories produced in this sorry 
fashion, and have no hesitation in eaying that such 
literature is worse than useless, as it stands in the way 
and hinders the production of sound work Messrs. Hill 
and Frere have taken a wiser course. They have for 
the present left medizval times alone. They were aware 
that the church was the central object in the parish, and 
therefore determined to print in extenso the old vestry- 


| book, So far as we are aware no book of the sort existe for 
' any other parish in a printed form. What church chests 





may still contain in the way of manuscripts no one can 
tell. 

The Stepney vestry minutes throw a steady light on 
the parish. The vestry was a large body, and we get 
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the names of most of the more important people who 
lived in it during more than eighty years, that is from 
the days of the Reformation settlement under Elizabeth 
until the final collapse of political Puritanism, when the 
Established Church was put on its present legal basiz. 
The editors have not overburdened the text with notes, 
but those they have given are apt and to the point. 
Students of surnames will find the book of service, and 
there is one Christian name which is new to us. Affabell 
Partrydge signed the minutes in 1582. 

We ehould neglect a great part of our duty did we not 
draw attention to Gascoigne’s map of the parish, made 
in 1703, a reproduction of which accompanies the work. 
Maps of London and its environs are few, and those that 

exist have for the most part become so rare that no one 
but a collector with a heavy purse can hope to possess 
them. If Messrs. Hill and Frere had done nothing else 
but issue a copy of this map we should be grateful ; but 
they have done much more. They have given us in a 
printed form a book which ought to be of interest to 
every inhabitant of the greater London, and which will 
a be studied by every one who cares for the his- 

tory of parish life during one of the most important 
periods of English history. 


The Black Friars, Pontefract : an Ace t of the 
Progress, and Fall, By Richard Holmes. 
Holmes.) 

Mr. Homes is a zealous worker in the field of antiquity. 

On more than one former occasion we have had the 

pleasure of noticing his works, all of which, so far as our 

memory serves us, are of a high character. The volume 
before us was iesued on the occasion of the visit of the 
members of the Yorkshire Archmological Association to 

Pontefract. Among our smaller boroughs there is not 

one that has a more prominent place in history than that 

where the great house of Lacy fixed its great Northern 
stronghold, It was famed in early days as the place of 

“martyrdom” of Thomas of Lancaster, a patriot who, 

though never canonized by the Pope, was a saint in 

popular regard, to whose tomb pilgrimages continued to 
be made while such things were lawful, During the 

Wars of the Roses Pontefract constantly attracts the 

attention of the student, and then during our last great 

civil strife Pontefract was the last place in the land 
which held out for the king. Its siege-pieces, with 
their proud motto, “ Post Mortem Patris pro Filio,” are 
the chief ornament of the coin-cabinet of the Yorkshire 
collector who is so fortunate as to possess them. When 
war was over, and peace with industrial progress settled 
down on the land, Pontefract did not sink into mere 
provincial insignificance. Some sixty years ago the little 
town made itself memorable by returning to Parliament 

Jobn Gully, the noted prize-fighter James Smith, th 

brother of the better-known Horace, could not resist so 

good an opportunity of punning on the name :— 

You ask me why Pontefract borough should sully 

Her fame by returning to Parliament Gully]; 

The ethnological cause I suppose is, 

The breaking the bridges of so many noses, 
Notwithstanding his early career, at which it was con- 
sidered the duty even of his supporters to shake their 
heads and speak in whispers, Gully was a good upright 
fellow and a benefactor to the town. 

The Black Friars, children of St. Dominic, were 
5 lished here by the lord of the fee, Edmund de Lacy, 

n 1256. He was one of the greatest of the English 

n robles of his day, and from all we can gather regarding 


Ris 
(Pontefr “act, 


him he seems to have been a man of exceptionally pure | 


life. He was the only son of John de Lacy, Constable 
of Chester, by his wife Margaret, daughter and heiress 





lis accordingly perfect. 





! 
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the great earldoms of Lincoln, Chester, and Winchester. 
De Lacy’s affection for the Dominicans is traced by Mr. 
Holmes to the fact that when a boy he had been under 
the governance of Richard Bishop, of Chichester, a 
Dominican friar who was canonized in the middle of the 
thirteenth century, The house which this nobleman 
founded flourished for nearly three centuries, and from 
the facts which its historian has so industriously 
gathered we cannot but believe that until the last the 
Black Friars of Pontefract were popular with their 
Yorkshire neighbours. Mr. Holmes has reproduced 
many wills in which bequests were made to them. When 
the crash came under Henry VIII. the return of their 
household goods proves that they kept their hard rule 
in all its primitive strictness. 

Mr. Holmes’s volume is valuable as containing several 
pedigrees not elsewhere printed. Few of the lesser 
religious houses of Yorkshire have been treated with 
the amount of care and learning which these pages 
evince. We trust that this is by no means the last 
monastic volume which we shall receive from hands so 
thoroughly competent. 


Tae Annual General Meeting of the Ex Libris Society 
is held this day at 4 p.m. at Anderton's Hotel, where, in 
addition to the transaction of business, special exhibition 
will be made of book-platee. 

Mr, Rost. H. Fryar, of Northumberland Place, Bath, 
writes to express his readiness to supply, for purposes 
of illustration, a few cabinet full-length photographic 
reproductions of Hogarth’s original print of John Wilkes, 
which, caricature though it be, is still a speaking like- 
ness. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notices ; 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “‘ Duplicate. 


Tuomas Ratciirre (“ Geoffrey Gambado’s ‘ Academy 
for Grown Horsemen, 4to. 1787 ").—This well-known 
jeu d’esprit of H. Bunbury has twelve plates. Your copy 
With it should, however, be 
associated a second volume, ‘ Annals of Horsemansbip.’ 
4to, 1791, with seventeen plates. In the Duke of 
Buccleuch’s sale, March, 1889, the ‘ Academy’ (1757) 
sold for 1/. 16s. Later editions of the two volumes eell 
for two to — guineas. 

L. A. 8. (** Hogmany ”). —See ‘ . whe K 
x. 54; xi. S3 ; 5% 8. ii, 329, 

Corpurr (“ Be the aug weary ”’).- 

Corrioenpa.—P. 85, col. 2, 1. 22, for “ Hitchin’ 
Hitcham ; Index to 7“ 8, xii., ‘ Parish Stocks’ is omitted 
from the contributions of Mr, A, CoLLincw LEE. 

NOTICE 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to“ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher "—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 


8. ix, 495; 


of Robert de Quincy, in whom centred the heirship of | to this rule we can make no exception. 








